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8 ' THE JUNIOR COI^LBGE. 

4. The writer has been closely connected with the work of small 
colleges for a number of years both as a student and teacher. One 
entire year was devoted to an investigation of the problems peculiar 
to that type of institution. For the past five years he has been 
intimately connected with the organization and administration of a 
junior college. During that time every elQPort was made to keep in 
touch with the 'work of this institution from every angle. Personal 
visits and correspondence with other junior collies have frequently 
been resorted to. This experience has served as a constant source 
of reference throughout this investigation. 

5. To supplement this general information and personal experience, 
resort was had to the much-abused questionnaire method. Kecog- 
nizing the weaknesses of this method, the writer has constantly 
guarded against any extreme interpretation of the results, and at 
times has refused to state any conclusion at all when the basis for 
such could only be foimd in manifestly unreliable returns. 

In all, five different questionnaires were used. The first (Appen- 
dix A) was mailed by the Bureau of Education to 218 institutions. 
Some of these were Imown to be junior colleges, but a larger number 
were unclassified institutions the exact status of which was not 
known. This, no doubt, accounts for the relatively small per cent of 
replies. Of the 90 institutions which did reply, 14 stated that they 
could not properly be classified as junior colleges. The remaining 
76 filled out the questionnaire more or less acciu'ately. It is probable 
that this number represents 60 or 70 per cent of the well-established 
junior colleges in the United States at present. 

The second form (Appendix B) was mailed by the substation of 
the Biu'cau of Education at the State University of Iowa to 60 of 
the leading colleges and universities of the country. Keplies were 
received from 49 institutions, representing 40 States. 

The third form (Appendix C) was mailed by the substation of the 
Bureau of Education at the State University of Iowa to the State 
superintendents of public instruction of each of the 48 States. 
Replies were received from 36 of these. It should be noted that, 
in combining the return of the last two questionnaires, every State 
in the Union is represented by at least one reply. 

The remaining two blanks were used in collecting data from some 
of the standard colleges and universities in regard to the training, 
experience, and work of those who instruct freshman and sophomore 
classes. The first of these (Appendix D) was distributed among the 
instructors of the University of Iowa. Of the 74 who were offering 
instruction to first and second year students, 69 returned the 
questionnaire. 
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A similar form (Appendix E) was used in collecting data from the 
following institutions: 

1 . The State University of Illinois. In this case 135 questionnaires 
^were mailed and 90 replies were received. This represents dbout 
66 per cent of those instructing freshmen and sophomore students 
in this institution. 

2. The University of Minnesota. Of the liO questionnaires 
mailed to the instructors of this institution about 60 per cent were 
returned. 

3. Cornell College. Questionnaires were distributed personally to 
20 instructors, 16 of whom furnished the desired data. 

4. Coe College. Questionnaires were distributed personally to 20 
instructors, 16 of whom furnished the desired data. 

5. Grinnell College. In this institution the registrar took charge 
of the work of distributing the questionnaires. Replies were re- 
ceived from 26 instructors, or about 63 per cent of those instructing 
first and second year students. 

There are two probable sources of error in the results of these last 
questioimaires. In the first place, a considerable nxmiber of the 
instructors of each institution failed to reply. In no case, however, 
did this amount to more than 40 per cent of the total. In three 
cases it was 20 per cent or less. In the second place, conditions this 
year are abnormal on account of the war. 

Many of the regular faculty of these institutions are in war service. 
This has necessitated many changes in programs, the combining of 
classes, etc., all which have no doubt aflfected the results. In several 
instances those replying to the questionnaires have called attention 
to these conditions. With these facts in mind, the writer has con- 
stantly guarded against any extreme interpretation of the results. 
At all events, we may presume that the war has aflfected all of the 
institutions alike and that conditions in the junior colleges are also 
more or less upset. On this point the reader is left to judge for 
himself. 



Chapter U. 

ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUNIOR 

COLLEGE. 



For more than 30 years there has been, in the United States, a 
gradual evolution of the idea that the first and second years of the 
standard college or universitiy are distinctly secondary in character, 
dilBfering alike in purpose, content, and organization from the later 
years of the period of higher education. To this period of two years, 
whether attached to the high school or left with the university, the 
name ''junior college" has been applied and at present, in a number 
of States, seems quite generally accepted. 

The suggestion of an extended period of secondary education no 
doubt comes from Europe. Since the days of John Sturm, at Strass- 
burg, one may find secondary schools oflfering courses in secondary 
training which are 9 or 10 years in length. . The present German gym- 
nasium and the French lyc6e are typical of this class of institutions. 
Not only do they cover the later years of what we call elementary 
education, but they include an equivalent of the first two years of 
the American college as well. Graduates of the European secondary 
school, although no older than the graduates of our high schools, are 
two years in advance of the latter in scholastic training. Reference 
will be made to this point in a later chapter. 

Although the evidences of the movement appear distinctly, it seems 
difficult to determine just when or where the idea was first suggested 
in the United States. We are told that Henry P. Tappan, in his 
first inaugiu*al address as president of the University of Michigan in 
1852, suggested the advisability of the transfer of the work of the 
secondary departments of the university to the high schools.* 

Likewise Col. Folwell, at the outset of his career as president of the 
Univeraity of Minnesota, suggested that ultimately the secondary 
schools of the larger centers might well undertake the work of the 
freshmen and sophomore years of the university.' 

In the early eighties President James made an unsuccessful attempt 
to interest the authorities of the University of Pennsylvania in this 
plan.' 

1 Oray, A. A. The Junior College, p. 2. Quotes Hinsdale's History of University of Michigan, p. 43. 
s Hill, A. Ross. Proc. Nat. Assoc, of Universities, vol. 13, 1915, pp. 122-143. 
s Brush, H. R. School and Society, vol. 4, Sept. 2, 1916, pp. 357-365. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT. 11 

^nce th^e appear to have been no immediate changes following 
these suggestions, we shall pass them as of hist<»ric interest only. 

The first official recognition of the distinction between the early 
and later years of university work that we have record of is that at 
the University of Michigan in 1883. ' In that year there was intro- 
duced in the liberal arts department of the imiversity what was 
known as the " university system." Under this regulation a student 
was required to choose by the beginning of his junior year one major 
and two minor subjects, and to submit himself a year and a half or 
two years later to a final examination over all of the groimd covered. 
This examination was set by a committee of three representing his 
major and two minor subjects.* 

This plan seems to have been abandoned a few years later, chiefly 
on account of administrative difficulties. We are told, however, that 
this institution agreed to accept work done above the twelfth grade 
in the better high schools of the State at full credit and that in the 
early nineties students were graduated in three years after doing the 
first year's work in a standard high school.' 

Of far greater influence upon educational practice was the work of 
President Harper, of the University of Chicago. In fact we might 
well call that far-seeing educator the father of the junior college, for 
it is of him that the average individual thinks when the origin of 
that institution is mentioned. 

When the University of Chicago opened its doors on October 1, 
1892, William Bainey Harper became its first president. Under his 
influence the work of the freshman and sophomore years was given 
a distinct division of its own called the '^ Academic college." The 
work of the junior and senior years was combined into what was 
known as the "University college." Four years later, in 1896, these 
divisions were designated as "junior college" and "senior college," 
respectively.' 

This distinction still exists, and has later been adopted by other 
universities. 

This reorganization of the imiversity was, however, only a begin- 
ning of President Harper's plan. From that point his influence was 
felt logically in two directions ; in the high schools and in the small 
colleges scattered throughout the country. Though each of these 
problems will be given a separate chapter later, they will be discussed 
at this point, for out of them have developed two distinct types of 
jimior colleges as we find them to-day. 

1 Lange, A. F. Sierra Educational News, June, 1909. 

« Ibid. 

> Catalog;ues of University of Chicago, 1892-93 and 1890-97. 
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There can be no doubt as to PrsBident Harper's view in regard to the 
relation of the first two years of university work to the high school. 
He says: ^ 

The work of the freehman and sophomore years is only a continuation of the academy 
or highnschool work. It is a continuation not only in subject matter studied, but in 
methods employed. It is not until the end of the sophomore year that the university 
methods of instruction may be employed to advantage. * * * At present thia 
constructive period of preparation, covering six years, is broken at the end of the 
fourth year, and the student finds himself adrift. He has not reached a point when 
work in any preparatory subjects is finished. 

For him this view was more than theory, for he made every effort 
to put in operation some plan of oi^anization that would recognize 
these essential facts. In 1902, at the annual meeting of the schools 
aflBliated with the University of Chicago, the opportunity presented 
itself. As chairman of that meeting he recommended that a commit- 
tee be appointed to study the entire educational system with a view 
to the adoption of the following plan: * 

1. The connecting of the work of the eighth grades of the elementary school with 
that of the secondary schools. 

2. The extension of the work of the secondary schools to include the first two years 
of college work. 

3. The reduction of the work of these seven years thus grouped together to six years. 

4. To make it possible for the best class of students to do the work in five years. 

One year later, at the seventeenth annual conference of the 
'^ Academies and High Schools Affiliating or Cooperating with the 
University of Chicago,'' the committee presented a majority report 
in favor of the extension of the high-school study to include two 
additional years. Another committee, representing ^seven large 
universities, also reported favorably on the plan.' 

There can be little doubt that President Harper was thoroughly 
convinced of the wisdom of this move. Addressing the meeting of 
1903, he said:* 

Ten years from now the high schools all over the country will have added a fifth and 
a sixth year and will be doing college work which now falls to the first two years of the 
college courses. In Minnesota and Michigan the State universities are accepting 
work done in many of the high schools for the first year of college study. I have no 
doubt that the high schools are going to do college work in the future. 

Although more than 10 years have passed, it can hardly be said 
that the movement has gone as far as President Harper hoped. 
Nevertheless, his prophecy is being fulfilled at present in some sections 
of the coimtry with amazing rapidity. A glance at the table pre3ented 
in a later chapter will show the truth of this statement. That the 
high school may safely be intrusted with the first two years of college 
work seems to have been demonstrated by at least one institution 

1 Harper, W. R. The Trend in Higher Education, p. 378. » Harper, W. R. Sch. Rev., vol. 12, p. 15. 
« Harper, W. R. Sch. Rev., vol. 11, p. 1. < Rep. Commis. of Educ., 1903, p. 573. 
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CJoIiet High School/ organized junior college department, 1902), 
which under the direct influence and encouragement of President 
Harper added two years to its regular course. Later chapters will 
'present many evidences of the permanency of this change. 

A second direction of the influence of President Harper, as far as 
it coiicems us here, was that relating to the small colleges. In 1900 
in an address before the National Education Association he said: ^ 

In my opinion the two most serious problems of education requiring solution within 
the next quarter century are, first, the problem of the rural schools, which falls 
^within the domain of lower education; and secondly, the problem of the small col* 
lege, which lies within the domain of higher education. The second problem is at 
the same time serious and delicate, because the greatest interests, both material 
and spiritual, are at stake. 

That the years since the utterance of this statement have found 
the problem of the small college to be both serious and delicate, no 
student'of higher education will question. This fact will be discussed 
in a later chapter. The point of interest for us here is the remedy 
which that great educator suggested. Discussing -the stru^le 
through which the small college has risen, he said: ' 

While, therefore, 25 per cent of the small colleges now conducted will survive and. 
be all the stronger for the struggle through which they have passed, another 25 per 
cent will yield^ to the inevitable, and one by one take a place in the system of educa- 
tional work which, though in a sense lower, is in a truesense higher. Another group 
(50 per cent) of these smaller institutions will come to be known as ''junior colleges." 
There are at least 200 colleges in the United States in which this change would be 
desirable. 

Again President Harper did not stop with theory. With all his 
energy and enthusiasm, and with ample fund^ at his disposal, he set 
about to induce several such struggling colleges to afiBiUate with the 
University of Chicago, and limit their course to two years beyond 
their regular academy work. The arrangement was then made 
whereby the student upon graduating from such an institution was 
permitted to enter the junior year of the university without exam- 
ination. Although this plan (with few exceptions) did not meet 
with favor at the time, it is interesting to note that it is substantially 
the arrangement that is being made by several of the State univer- 
sities at present (notably Missouri) and is being eagerly accepted 
by smaller institutions. In fact it may be more truthfully said 
that the smaller institutions themselves are now often taking the 
lead in bringing about this adjustment. 

In 1892, independent of the work of the University of Chicago, 
but influenced by what Dr. Lange calls a "beneficcEtly potent 
bacillus" coming from the University of Michigan, a committee of 

' _ - ■ _ . ^ , ■ 

1 Harper, W. R. The Trend in Higher Education, p. 349. 
tlbid,p.378. 
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the Uniyersity of California reorganized the ctdtnral courses of that 
institution with the foUowing features:* 

1. The retention of the traditional framework of the four-year 
collie course leading to a bachelor's degree. 

2. The recognition of the middle of this course as a suitable point 
for turning from cultural to professional aims, since the work of the 
first two years was in reality a continuation of the secondary educa- 
tional and the work of the last two years could be connected without 
a break over into the strictly professional. 

Another committee reported in 1903 a further development of 
the plan of 1892. It provided — 

1. For greater freedom in dovetailing the upper end of the four- 
year course with the lower end of professional courses. 

2. For a more definite, sharply marked separation of the last two 
years, upper division, from the first two years, lower division. 

3. For a junior certificate to be given on the completion of six 
years of combined high school and coUege work to serve as an admis- 
sion card to the upper division. 

This arrangement was made deliberately with a view to promoting a unified six- 
year course, to unstiffening the barrier between the twelfth and thirteenth grades, 
and to facilitating transfer from one group to another according to students change of 
purpose.* 

In 1907 another conmiittee worked out a junior certificate for 
technical courses as well as cultural, further emphasizing the unity 
of the six years of secondary education. The same year the State 
legislature passed an act enabling high-school districts to add two 
years to the traditional four-year course. In 1910 Fresno became 
the first high school to avail itself of this opportunity. By 1914 
there were 10 and at the present time there are more than 20 of such 
extensions. We shall review later in greater detail some of the 
factors influencing this development, but it may be said here that in 
the minds of its promoters in California at least, the junior college 
is here to stay. 

There is ample evidence that there appeared in the minds of many 
educators at an early date the suggestion of the junior college as a 
means to the solution of the problems of the articulation of the 
high school with the college and university. In 1896 President 
Jesse, of the University of Missouri, in an address before the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, said:* 

The first two years in college are really secondary in character. I always think of 
the high schodl and academy as covering the lower secondary period, and the fresh- 

1 Laiige, A. F. The Unification of Our School System. Sierra Educatianal News, vol. 5, June 9-14, 
p. 99. 
> Ibid, June, 1909. 
' Jesse, R. R. Froc. N. Gen. Assoc, of Colleges. 
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man and sophomore years at college as covering the upper secondary period. In the 
secondary period and in at least the first two years at college not only are the studies 
almost identioal, but the character of teaching is the same. 

At this same meeting President Draper, of the University of 
Illinois,, said; in discussing President Jesse's address: ^ 

We can not tell just where the highnschool course is to end and the college course 
commence. We all believe that they are continuous and ought to be iminterruptcd. 
The different circumstances of different communities will have much to do with 
fixing the point where the high-school course shall stop and the collie course begin. 
That point will be advanced higher and still higher as communities grow in size and 
increase in knowledge, in culture, in means, and in all the instrumentalities for 
educational development and progress. 

Such are the beginnings of the junior college idea. In later 
chapters we shall consider the different types of the institutions as 
they present themselves at present. In each case there will be a 
further more critical discussion of the potent influences operating to 
give rise to that pecuUar type of institution. Following this there 
will be a detailed consideration of the present status of these institu- 
tions; their location, character, quality of instruction, and methods 
of accrediting. 

1 Draper. Fioc. N. Cen. Assoc, of Colleges and Sec. Sclis., 1896, p. 789. 
117675*'— 19 2 



Chapter m. • 

INFLUENCES TENDING TO FURTHER THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IDEA. 



In the preceding chapter there was presented a brief discussion of 
the origin and early development of the junior college idea. It 
remains now to consider at some length those influences which have 
tended to further the development of this idea. For the purposes 
of this discussion, these influences have been grouped imder the 
following general heads: 

1. Those coming from within the university. 

2. Those coming from within the normal school. 

3. The demand for an extended high school. 

4. The problem of the small college. 

It is of interest to note that these foiu* lines of influences which 
have resulted in the development of the junior college may serve 
also to explain the four rather distinct types of junior coUege with 
which we are familiar to-day. These are: 

1. the ''lower division'' of junior college within the university. 

2. The normal school accredited for two years of college work. 

3. The pubhc junior college. 

4. The private junior college. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss these various types. The 
chief concern in this chapter is to make clear by means of a somewhat 
detailed analysis those factors and influences which have contributed 
directly to the development of the junior college idea as a whole as 
well as to the peculiar types of junior college above mentioned. 

1. INFLUENCES COMING FROM WFFHIN THE UNIVERSFTY. 

The university must be held responsible for the first suggestion of 
the junior college idea in the United States. More particularly must 
this responsibUity and perhaps honor go to the University of Michigan, 
where the idea was perhaps for the first time officially recognized. 
From the university also comes the first practical demonstration in 
an administrative way of the possibilities of the new plan. Credit 
for this is probably to be divided equally between the Universities of 
Chicago and of California. But this is not all. In nearly every 
State where the junior college movement has made any significant 
progress, it has followed in the wake of university influence. Witness 
the situation in California, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, and Texas 
as evidence of this assertion. 
16 



DEVELOPMENT OF JUNIOB COLLEGE IDEA, 17 

These facts are significant, and one is led immediately to ask the 
question Why are these things so? In the attempt to answer this 
question the leaders in this moyement are left, so far as possible, to 
speak for themselves. For convenience in discussion the answer will 
l>e given under the following headings: 

1. The rapid growth of the university within recent years. 

2. The conviction of the need of a wiser division of imiversity and 
secondary work. 

3. Other administrative advantages. 

1. THE RAPID OBOWTH OF THE UNIVEBSnT WFTHIX BEGENT YEABS. 

The population of the United States increased 4^ times between 
1830 and 1890. During the same period the number of colleges and 
university students increased 10 times.> 

Gray, writing in 1915, says: * 

♦ 

During the last 20 years Columbia has grown 11 times as great in student enroU- 
menty Illinois 9 times, Michigan and Wisconsin 4 times, CaUfomia 6 times, Ohio 5 
times, and Missouri 8 times. * * * In 10 American institutions, of which 7 are 
State, the enrollment has gone beyond the 5,000 mark, California leading all State 
institutions with an enrollment in 1914 of 8,699. Twelve of the largest institutions 
in the United States have doubled their enrollment in the last decade and are still 
rapidly increasing. 

During the decade from 1903 to 1913 the total enrollment in 30 of 
our leading universities increased from 67,000 to 113,000, or 68 per 
cent, as compared with an increase in population of but 21 per cent 
during the same period.' 

This rapid increase in enrollment has involved the university in 
many administrative difficulties, not least of which is the task of 
providing for the needs of the large groups of students enrolled in 
the first and second year classes. Gray, who has recently made an 
investigation of this phase of the problem, says: * 

In a president's report of a great State institution for 1913 attention is called to the 
size of many of the classes. The freshman class for 1913 numbered 1,477, and during 
the first semester there were 27 freshman and sophomore classes having each more 
than 150 students and 9 classes having over 350 students each. The number of fresh- 
men in history was 637; elementary economics, 480; in women's hygiene, 671; in 
men's hygiene, 888; and in chemistry, 687. In the two latter classes a division was 
made requiring a repetition of the lecture of the instructor, ''as if such a repetition 
were a thing to be deplored.'' Imagine a freshman class of 444, a pitiable sight, one 
to make the very gods weep. In the report it was stated that '4t would be short- 
sighted to plan a laboratory with a capacity less than a thousand." 

This situation has led many university authorities to support the 
junior college, which they claim would not only relieve the university 

1 ATery, Bam. Nat. Ed. Assoc., 1912, p. 784. • Indepeiideiit, Feb., 1914, p. 221. 

> Oiay, A. A. The Jonior College, pp. 96-07. * Oiay: The Junior College, p. 96. 
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from the tremendous expense of caring for these laige begmning 
classes, but would also insure better work and more personal atten- 
tion for these students when such is especially desirable. 

2. THE CONVICTION OF THE NEED OF A WISER DIVISION OF 

UNivEEsrry and secondary school work. 

University authorities have supported the junior coU^e because 
of a jSrm conviction that there is need of a better and wiser division 
of work between the secondary school and the university. The 
extension of the high-school course, they claim, will but serve to 
give to that institution what rightfully belongs to it, and at the same 
time will relieve the university of a large amount of secondary school 
worky all of which will lead to a more efficient and economical 
scheme of public education. Consider the following statements of 
the leading advocates of the junior college: 

President Harper said nearly 20 years ago: ^ 

The work of the freshman and Bophomore years is only a continuation of the academy 
or highnschool work. It is a continuation not only in subject matter but in methods 
employed . It is not until the end of the sophomore year that the university methods 
of instruction may be employed to advantage. At present this consecutive period of 
preparation, covering six years, is broken at the end of the fourth year, and the 
student finds himself adrift. A great waste of time, energy, and interest follows 
this imnatural break in the prosecution of the student's work. 

President Judson, of the same university, said in his report of 
1911-12: 2 

Attention is invited to the situation in the curricula of the colleges. An investi- 
gation of this subject shows plainly that from 20 to 30 per cent of the work required 
in the four-year collie is in content and essentially in mode of treatment merely 
high-school work. In other words, we require the student in order to enter one of 
the collies to have spent four years in a good high school, and then, not satisfied 
with that, we require him before taking serious 'college work to spend at least a year 
more in high-school training. 

Obviously this leads to the question as to what is the distinction, if any, between 
work properly adapted to the high school and work better adapted to the college. 
Is not almost every subject taught in colleges also made a part of the high-school 
cmriculum? 

President David Starr Jordan, in 1912, thus expressed his views: * 

I am looking forward, as you know, to the time when the large high schools of the 
State, in conjunction with the small colleges, will relieve the two great universities 
from the expense and from the necessity of giving instruction of the first two uni- 
versity years. The instruction of these two years is of necessity elementary and of 
the same general nature as the work of the high school itself. It is not desirable for 
a university to have more than about 2,000 students gathered together in one place, 
and when the number comes to exceed that figure, then some division is desirable. 
The only reasonable division is that which will take away students who do not need 
libraries or laboratories for their work. 

1 Harper, W. R. The Trend in Higher Education, p. 378. 
s In Johnston's* Modem High School, p. 837. 
s Ibid, p. 832. 
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Dean Lange, of the University of California, perhaps the leading 
authority on the junior college at present, thus sums up the reasons 
•why that institution has been led to support the junior college: ^ 

Since 1892 the university has been gradually reshaping itself around two organ- 
izing ideas. One was that for theoretical and practical considerations alike, the 
university proper should begin in the middle of the inherited four-year college scheme; 
the second was and is that the work of the first two years is as a matter of history and 
fact all a piece of secondary education. This trend of thought and preaching and 
practice has resulted gradatim in the junior certificate to mark the distinction be- 
tween university and secondary education, in the policy of placing all professional 
schools on the basis of not less than two years of nonprofessional training, in making 
the studies of the last two years of the high school and the first two years of the college 
largely interchangeable, and, last but not least, in publicly exhibiting the require- 
ments for the junior certificate in terms of unified six-year curricula. 

Many other authorities might be cited, but certainly enough has 
been given to show beyond a doubt that the leading university men 
of our time have supported the junior college because they have 
seen in it the opportunity for a reajustment of our present system of 
education along more practical and efficient lines. 

3. OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE ADVANTAGES. 

One of the most significant discussions of the administrative ad- 
vantages of the junior college from the standpoint of the university 
comes from Columbia University. Surprising as it may seem, this 
new idea has even penetrated the conservative East. 

In his annual report for 1916-17, President Butler strongly recom- 
mends the organization of a junior college as a part of the general 
administrative plan of Columbia University. His reasons are so 
significant that it will be worth while to review them briefly. 

It is pointed out that, with the rapid increase in the enrollment of 
Columbia College, it has become increasingly difficult for the officers 
to keep in personal touch with the individual students. Moreover, 
it is f oimd that there are enrolled two quite distract classes of students. 
In the first place there are some that intend to spend three or four 
years in pursuit of what is called the ^'liberal and eleganf studies. 
On the other hand are those, rapidly increasiag in number, who enter 
Columbia College with the definite purpose in mind of meeting the 
entrance requirements to professional schools as soon as possible. 
As a result of this division of interest and enrollment, President 
Butler suggests that the time has come when there might be estab- 
lished in the university a junior college, separate from Columbia Col- 
lege, designed especially for the care and direction of those students 
who are definitely preparing themselves for professional studies from 
the time of ooUege entrance, and wish to enter upon those studies 
with the least possible delay. 

» Laoge, A. E. Bui. of Univ. of Calif., July, 1915. 
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It is further emphasized that under present conditions the inter- 
ests of either one group of the other are neoessarily saorifioed. Fur- 
thermore, the attempt to meet the many-sided needs of a university 
forces a division of attention which threatens the traditional policy 
and purpose of the institution. In conclusion President Butler says: ^ 

The suggestion for the establishment of a junior college is offered as an easy and 
practical way of meeting the very real difficulties that have arisen in Columbia Col- 
lege owing to its size and diversity of interest and aim among its students, as well ae a 
means of sharpening and defining the place of the historic Columbia College in the 
Columbia University of to-day and to-morrow. 

2. INFLUENCES COMING FROM WITHIN THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

During the past two decades there has been a marked tendency 
on the part of normal schools to become colleges, or at least to 
imdertake a large amount of college work. Gray cites the following 
institutions as examples of those making this change : ^ Michigan State 
Normal College (1897), Montana State Normal Collie (1903), Chicago 
Normal School (1903), Michigan State Teachers' College (1903), 
Colorado State Teachers' College (1909), Iowa State Teachers' Col- 
lege (1909), Illinois State Normal University (1907), Albany Normal 
College. 

This tendency is not limited to any particular territory or to any 
size of institution. Gray found examples of the change in 13 States, 
scattered from Montana to New York. Information collected during 
the course of this investigation shows that in at least 8 States normal 
schools have been accredited for college work, and that in a nxmiber 
of cases the amount of college work offered was limited to two years. 

It is not within the purpose of this investigation to discuss the 
merits of this change. Recent educational literature is replete with 
articles dealing with the pros and cons of this question. Interest 
here centers in the cause of this development, and more especially 
in its effect upon the junior college movement. 

Perhaps the most significant reason for this tendency of normal 
schools to become colleges has been the ambition on the part of the 
officials of these institutions to keep pace with the times by providing 
for the professional training of teachers for all grades of public-school 
work. As this would include the preparation of high-school as well 
as elementary-school teachers, the need of offering college courses 
was apparent. The following are typical of the many arguments 
made in support of this view. David Felmley says: ^ 

The expansion of the nonnal school has been occasioned by its legal duty to develop 
its courses to meet the needs of the public school system. High-school teachers 
should be trained in the same environment as elementary teachers. They need the 

i Butler, N. M. An. Rep., 191&-17. 

* Qray, A. A. The Junior College, p. 58. 

t Felmley, David. Ed. Bev., 25, pp. 409-415. 
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same love of children, the same knowledge of the problems of childhood. To train 
them in a separate school with different standards and ideals would result in a serious 
break in spirit, methods, and character of work, as the child passes to the high school. 
Accordingly, many normal schools in the Middle West are providing programmes 
four years in length for high-school teachers. 

J. W. Crabtree, in discussing this problem before the 1917 meeting 
of the National Education Association, said: ^ 

The normal school was established for the purpose of training men and womei^for 
efficient teaching in the public schools. Its purpose was not to train only a portion 
of the teachers, leaving the training of the other teachers to other agencies, but its 
purpose was to train the teachers for all teaching positions in all the public schools. 
I see no reason why this purpose should be changed. 

At this same meeting J. G. Crabbe outlined what he called a 
''Declaration of Principles for Normal Schools." He said in part: ' 

The twentieth century normal school is dedicated to higher education, with the 
cfpedal function of supplying teachers for rural schools, the elementary sdiools, and 
the high schools. It will extend its course of instruction and practice, as conditions 
may demand, to four-year courses, thus giving as high a standing in the way of disci« 
pline and scholarship as the coUege now possesses. 

Acting on this ambition, a number of normal schools have become 
colleges or universities in name at least. Others, perhaps a little 
less ambitious, have been content to oflfer varying amounts of college 
work as a part of their regular teacher-training courses, though still 
claiming to be normal schools. In either case the result was inevi- 
table. Students taking this advanced work were sure, sooner or 
later, to ask to receive credit for such work in larger colleges and 
imiversities. On the other hand, the latter institutions were just 
as sure to establish some standards to serve as a basis for such 
accrediting. This is what has actually happened in a number of 
the States. 

But one step more was necessary to make the school a junior college* 
The practice among State universities has been to credit certain 
normal schools of their respective States for the amount of coUege 
work offered imder certain conditions. For various reasons, the most 
important of which will be emphasized from time to time throughout 
this discussion, the tendency has been to limit the college work 
offered to two years above the standard high-school course. When 
such a plan is standardized, these institutions become essentially 
junior colleges. 

This blending of the jimior-coU^e movement with that of the 
upward extension of the normal school is perhaps best illustrated by 
the situation in Wisconsin. The people of this State demanded better 
opportunities for securing the early part of a college education, near 
home and at less expense. ' In response to this demand, as well as 

I Crabtree, J. W. Proc. Nat. Ed. Assoc., 1917, pp. 403-404. 
* Crabbe, J. G. Proo. Nat. Ed. Assoc., pp. 385-388. 
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to that of ambitious normal-school ofBtcials, the State legislature 
passed in 1911 the following act making it possible for normal schools 
to give two years of college work: 

The board of normal-school regents may extend the course of instruction in any 
normal school so that any course the admission to which is based upon graduation 
from an accredited high ^hool 6r its equivalent may include the substantial equivalent 
given in the first two years of the college course. Such course of instruction shall not 
be extended further than the substantial equivalent of the instruction given in the 
first two years of such college course without consent of the legislature.^ 

In addition to Wisconsin, the following States have recognized the 
college work given in normal schools upon essentially the same basis 
as that given in public and private junior colleges: Arizona, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
West Virginia. The State board of examiners of Iowa has put normal 
schools and junior colleges in the same class by granting the third- 
grade State certificate to graduates of both institutions who have 
taken certain courses in education. 

3. THE DEMAND FOR AN EXTENDED mCH SCHOOL. 

The junior college in its present form involves a fundamental change 
in our traditional institution of secondary education — the high school. 
We have already considered at some length those factors which have 
been operative within the university and normal school in the en- 
couragement of the junior-coUege idea. However important these 
influences may have been, it is undoubtedly true that the most 
significant aspect of this movement is to be found in the fact that it 
seems to be an additional step in the evolution of our system of public 
education. The junior college to-day is the result of the demand of 
an intelligent public that the opportunities for receiving a higher 
education be brought within the reach of all, just as the high school 
has been and is the result of such demands. There is every reason 
to believe that its roots lie deeply embedded in those forces which 
have made American public education what it is to-day. Prof. 
James R. Angell, in discussing this problem before the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1915, said: ^ 

It would in my judgment be a great mistake to view the movement aa purely an 
administrative arrangement of our college work. The meaning of the matter seems to 
me to lie deeper than that. If I mistake not, it is a symptom simply, but one fraught 
with immense potential consequences, of a renascence in communal interest in higher 
education, of which the first great wave gave us our State universities and our agri- 
cultural and engineering schools. 

1 The 1915 edition of the School Code of Wisconsin, p. 244. 

> Angell. The Junior College Movement in High Schools. Sch. Rev., vol. 23, pp 28^-302, May, 1915. 
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Dean A. F. Lange, of the University of California, one of the fore- 
most authorities on the junior coU^e and leader of the movement in 
his State, says: * 

The rise and progress of the junior college must be regarded as an integral phase 
of the country- wide movement toward a more adequate State system of education, 
a system that shall function progressively so as to secure for the Nation the greatest 
eflBciency of the greatest numbers. 

The immediate problem here is to review briefly those forces which 
have been operative in effecting this significant change in the scheme 
of public education. It is hoped that thereby light will be shed upon 
the problems of organization and administration of the junior college 
as an integral part of the public-school system. 

1. Historically there is httle justification for beheving that the 
traditional high-school course of four years is the best possible arrange- 
ment for secondary education. In so far as the limits of this period 
have been estabhshed, they have been of accidental rather than 
purposeful origin. In fact, any historical inquiry covering the theo- 
retical field of secondary education would find itself overlapping at 
one time the higher grades of the elementary school and at another 
time the lower classes of the college. Brown says: * 

Historically the limits of secondary education are shadowy and variable. ♦ ♦ * 
In the course of its development the American secondary school has got wedged in 
between the elementary school and the college, each of which has developed inde- 
pendently without any such check or bar. So the education that we commonly call 
secondary covers a shorter period in this country than in the leading culture lands. 

Another writer of no less prominence says : ^ 

Secondary education has never been adequately and acceptably defined. In our 
own coimtry the views concerning secondary education as to its purpose, scope, 
curriculum, method, or organization are of the most diverse character, even among 
those who are specialists in this very field. 

IngUssays:* 

The curriculum of the public high school has always transcended the requirements 
of subject matter set up by the colleges for admission and frequently has included 
subjects regularly included in the college curriculum. Likewise the college curricu- 
lum regularly includes subjects of study which are essentially of secondary grade. 
There has always been a certain amount of overlapping in the curricula of the second- 
ary school and college. In the average high school it would not be at all difficult to 
map out a one or two year "postgraduate" course which would be quite comparable to 
possible freshman and sophomore coiurses in college. 

It seems clear from these statements that, whenever social needs 
are such as to demand a change in the traditional conception of 
secondary education, that which is more or less an accidental product 
of history should not stand in the way. 

I Lange, A. F. In bulletin on Junior College published by Univ. Calif., July, 1915. 
3 Brown, £. E. The Making of Our Middle Schools, p. 2. 
s Mjnroe: Principles of Secondary Education, p. 2. 
* IngUs: Principles of Secondary Education, p. 310. 
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2. Some have no doubt been influenced by the organization of 
secondary education that is found in the leading countries of Europe. 
In France, England, and Germany examples are found of the suc- 
cessful operation of closely connected and logically outlined courses 
covering from seven to nine years of what may be called secondary 
education. In these coimtries secondary education conmiences much 
earUer than in the United States and ends much later. Advocates of 
the junior high school in this country are emphasizing the earlier 
beginning of the period, while those who champion the junior college 
see in it the recognition of the value of continuing secondary educa- 
tion two more years. Everyone is famiUar with the general organi- 
zation of secondary education in Europe, and it need not be discussed 
in detail here. It may be said, however, that it contains many fea- 
tures that should commend themselves to the student of American 
education, and we may safely conclude that it is, at least, a significant 
suggestion of the possibiUties of the junior college plan. 

3. A more particular argument that is being advanced in favor of 
the extension of the high-school course by the organization of a 
junior college is that it provides opportunities for college work at home 
at less expense and under close supervision. 

Whether justifiable or not, there is a widespread and sincere de- 
mand upon the part of parents and students alike that the oppor- 
tunities for securing a higher education be brought within reach of 
all. Parents favor a home college because they feel that their boys 
and girls are still too immature to be safe in the freedom-loving 
atmosphere of a large institution. To many also the latter alternative 
is made impossible for financial reasons. A recent bulletin of the 
pubUc schools of Santa Barbara, Calif., names four classes of students 
that patronize a local junior college: First, those who can not aflford 
to live away from home; second, those who are too young and imma- 
ture to cope with the problems of the large imiversity; third, those 
who are sUghtly deficient in entrance requirements and need a Uttle 
personal encouragement and guidance; fourth, those who do not 
intend to complete college work but desire certain additional studies. 

There is every reason to believe that this demand, that higher 
education be brought within reach of all, is widespread. More than 
90 per cent of the replies to the questionnaire mentioned this as one 
of the reasons for the estabUshment of a junior college, and 50 per 
cent mentioned it as the most important reason. If the replies of the 
21 public junior colleges are considered separately, it will be found 
that this demand on the part of parents and students ranks first both 
in frequency of mention and in relative importance. (See Table 1, 
p. 28.) 
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The principal of the Kansas City Polytechnic Institute writes: 

The dominant reason for the establishment of a junior college as a part of a system of 
public schools lies in the fact that the average graduate of the high school has not 
reached the maturity deedrable for leaving home a|id entering the complex life of the 
laiger university. 

In this city the public actually forced the organization of the 
junior college by insisting that their children remain in high school 
for at least a fifth year. The standardization of this additional work 
naturally followed, and the result of this is the junior college. Almost 
identical examples of the same influences might be cited from a num- 
ber of cities in Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, and especially in Cah- 
fomia. 

4. Closely allied to the foregoing reason, but of sufficient signifi- 
cance to deserve separate mention, is the demand for a junior college 
as a completion school for those who can not go further. 

Says Prof. Lange: ^ 

In California the upward extension of the high school was urged in the educational 
interest of the great mass of high-school graduates, who can not, will not, e^ould not, 
become university students. The controlling purpose was to provide a reasonably 
complete education, whether general or vocational. 

It is an established fact that a large percentage of high-school 
graduates do not enter higher institutions. There is also evidence to 
show that many of these fail to do so largely because such institu- 
tions are not within their reach. The significance of this demand 
for the junior college as a completion school is shown by the fact 
that it ranks first over all both in frequency of mention and in imr- 
portance in the replies of 77 institutions to the questionnaire. (See 
Appendix J.) Further evidence pointing in this same direction 
will be found in a later chapter, where the number of graduates from 
the jimior colleges is compared with the number that enter higher 
institutions. 

5. In many instances the junior college has appeared as a response 
to special local needs. Thirty-five institutions gave this as one of 
the reasons for their establishment. Fifty per cent of the public 
junior colleges replying included it in their answer. Principal 
William J. Began, of the Lane Technical School, oi Chicago, writes: 

It was believed by many citizens of Chicago that jimior colleges should be encour- 
aged in the city for the purpose of developing home talent that might be utilized in 
solving some of our city problems. They believed that every great industrial center 
like Chicago ought to work out many of its problems through its own trained citizens. 
It was believed that this great industrial city would serve as an industrial laboratory 
in which students might gain a knowledge of the industries by direct contact. After 
graduation our city boys, familiar with city conditions, trained in our city colleges, 
would be better than outsiders to solve our problems. 

1 Lange, A. F. In Univ. of Calif. Bui., July, 1915, p. 8. 
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President James, of the University of Illinois, one of the ardent ad- 
vocates of the junior college,. calls attention to the fact that the high 
schools thus extended could — 

relieve State univerEdties of much of the elementary extenedon service they are forced 
to render commimitiee, such as water analysis, advice in sanitary and other forms <tf 
engineering, agriculture, and public health.^ 

6. As already suggested, one phase of the local needs is the de- 
mand for certain vocational training that can not be furnished by the 
high schools. In a bulletin devoted entirely to the problem of the 
junior college, published by the University of California, we read:* 

There is an increasingly imperative need of vocational training, first of all for those 
whose education for general social efficiency is not prolonged beyond the elementary 
school, and secondly for those whose general education ends with the four-year high- 
school period and who are not headed for one of the professions, in the restricted sense. 
For this latter class the junior college has much to offer. 

More than 30 per cent of the junior colleges suggest vocational train- 
ing of this sort as one of their aims, and a number of them, notably 
those in Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Sacramento, 
are now offering specific vocational courses, such as journalism. 

7. Another factor that has tended to emphasize belief that the end 
of the sophomore year of college, rather than graduation from high 
school, marks the real end of secondary education, has been the in- 
crease in the entrance requirements of professional schools. Ac- 
cording to MacLean,'^ there were in 1904 only 3 medical schools in 
the United States that required more than high-school work for ad- 
mission, while in 1913 there were 41. At present the American 
Medical Association specifies two years of college work as a minimum 
requirement for admission to all standard medical colleges. 

Similar changes have been made by other professional institutions. 
As a consequence there is an iucreasing demand for some provision 
whereby the pre-professional training can be secured at home at a 
minimum expense. There is scarcely to be found a discussion of the 
junior college problem that does not mention this point. Fifteen of 
the institutions considered in this investigation mentioned this as an 
especially important reason for their establishment. 

8. The establishment of a local college has been encouraged in 
some sections of the country by the geographical remoteness of the 
standard colleges and universities. 

A. A. Gray says : * 

One of the chief causes for the rapid growth of this new educational movement in 
California is the large si:^e of the State and the great distance of the high schools from 

1 James, E. J. Quoted in Johnson's Modem High School, p. 834. 

« Univ. Calif. Bui., July, 1915, p. 8. 

« MacLean, G. L. Bu. of Educ. Bui. No. 4, 1913. 

< Gray, A. A. The Junior College. Univ. Calif., master's thesis. Univ. Iowa library (unpublished). 
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the two large universities of the State. The fact that the majority of the junior colleges 
<^ the State are located in the southern part, from 300 to 500 miles away from the State 
university, shows the influence of distance in the establishment of these collies. 

The State of Idaho furnishes another example of the same condition. 
In that State there are a nmnber of high schools located hundreds of 
miles away from the university. To oflfset this condition, the State 
l^islature passed an act providing for a jimior college at Pocatello. 
This institution was thereby put under State control, and the scop^ 
of its work limited to two years of standard college work. Similar 
conditions exist in Colorado and Texas. In the latter State a large 
number of junior colleges have recently been organized. More than 
40 per cent of the public jimior colleges replying to the questionnaire 
give this question of remoteness as one of the reasons for their organ- 
ization. 

9. Some have supported the junior colleges as a financial saving to 
the community. The principal of Grand Rapids (Mich.) High School 
estimates that it costs the parents of that city $250,000 annually to 
send their children away from home to complete their education. 
Much of this he believes has been saved to the community by the 
establishment of a junior college. Gray estimates that the city of 
Los Angeles saves $100,000 annually by keeping the 200 students 
enrolled in the jimior college at home rather than sending them away 
to the imiversity. 

Evidence so far seems to show that a jimior college can be supported 
at a cost per pupil very little in excess of the per capita cost of high- 
school pupils. Estimates furnished by several cities of California 
show a range of from $80 to $200 per capita cost to the city for each 
student in the junior college. Many call attention to the fact that 
this could be much reduced by larger enrolbnents. 

This discussion of the reasons that have been given for the upper 
extension of the high school and the formation of junior colleges is 
evidently far from comprehensive. An attempt has been made to 
enumerate only some of the more important points, and the reader is 
left largely to determine the value of such for himself. For further 
material on the status of the junior college in connection with the 
high schools of the various States, attention is called to the succeeding 
chapter of this report, and also to the bibliography on page 136. It is 
hoped that enough has been said to indicate roughly those forces 
which have been operative in the establishment of the public junior 
college. 
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Table 1. — Reasons for organizing junior colleges, ^ 



Reasons. 



Geographical 

Financial 

Desire of parents 

Dedre of students . . 
Becreeation of sexes . 

Religious 

Vocational 

Teacher training — 

Professional 

Completion school. . 
Local needs 



Number. 



9 

5 

20 

14 

1 

1 

5 

2 

9 

17 

10 



Per cent. 



42 

24 

95 

06 
4.8 
4.8 

24 
9.5 

42 

81 

48 



Rankin 

fre- 
quency.* 



1 

3 



1( 
1( 



7 
9 

4 



Rank in 

impor- 
tance.* 



3 

1* 
11 

10 
8 
8 
8 
6 



i A summary of the replies of 21 public j unior colleges to a uestion 13 on a questionnaire (see Appendix A ) . 

s In the third column is given the rank in frequency oi mention, while in the fourth column is given 
the rank in frequency of which each reason was underscored as especially important. The former is the 
more reliable measure, because it represents a larger number of replies. 

REASONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC JUNIOR GOLLEOBS, 
RANKED IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE AS DETERMINED BY THE FRE- 
QUENCY OF MENTION. 

1. Desire of parents to keep children at home. 

2. To provide a completion school for those who can not go further. 

3. Desire of students to secure college work near home. 

4. To meet specific local needs. 

6. Geographical remoteness from a standard college or university. 

6. To meet the entrance requirements of professional schools. 

7. To provide vocational training more advanced than high-school 

work. 

8. Financial difficulty in maintaining a four-year course. 

9. To provide additional opportunities for teacher training. 

10. To secure the segregation of sexes. 

11. To provide opportunities for higher education under church 

control. . 

4. THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALL COLLEGE. 

Probably what has been and will continue to be one of the most 
potent factors in the development of the junior college is the situa- 
tion confronting the traditional small college to-day. So significant 
is this situation as it relates to the future development of higher edu- 
cation that it is believed profitable to glance briefly at the history 
of this American institution. The future of the college is made clear 
only by an imderstanding of its past, and a vision of both is essential 
if it is desired to see the junior college in its true light. 

Throughout the history of higher education in the United States, 
the smaU college has been the typical institution. In 1860 there 
was not a college that enrolled more than 400 students. Even as 
late as 1902, according to the Commissioner of Education, 64.4 per 
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cent of the 596 colleges and universities had less than 400 students, 
and 312, or 52 per cent, had less than 300 students enrolled. 

As an institution the American college is unique. Though per- 
haps similar at the time of its origin to certain European institutions, 
it has been so changed by the genius and originality of the American 
people that it no longer bears the marks of its ancestors. To-day 
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Qbaph I.— Number of colleges established during each of seveial periods of American history, 

the hundreds of small collies scattered from coast to coast stand 
as monuments to the American; t]^e democratic, spirit in higher 
education. 

No better evidence of this statement can be found than the rapid 
growth in number of these institutions. Graph I illustrates this 
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development clearly. According to this author, there were in the 
United States, in 1914, 567 colleges and universities. Of that num- 
ber, 262 antedate the Civil War, while 305 have been established since 
that time. President Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation, in his 
investigations found nearly 1,000 institutions calling themselves col- 
lies or universities which were doing work all the way from a four- 
year collie course down to a very poor grade of high-school work. 

This condition suggests that it is not the large number of these 
institutions which is so significant, but rather the lack of uniformity 
of standards. Up imtil the last few years any group of men potdd 
secure from the State a charter granting the right to organize a col- 
lege of some kind, to grant such degrees as are usually conferred by 
such schools, and even to state the requirements necessary to obtain 
a degree. Under these conditions denominational, local, and per- 
sonal rivalries have led to the establishment, especially in some 
States, of more colleges than can be properly supported. 

The actual results of this laissez-faire policy can, perhaps, be bet- 
ter appreciated if we study at close range the conditions in various 
sections of the country. As has been said, the American people have 
liked the small collie and have made every effort to have plenty 
of them. The example was first set by Ohio. According to Thomp- 
son,^ it is a simple statement of fact that probably 300 institutions, 
more or less permanent in character, have organized for educational 
purposes in Ohio. 

With the development of the West, the same spirit continued to 
express itself. To quote Gray: ^ 

In recent years in the Far West, where the population is on the increase, usually 
one of tlie first ** drawing cards" sought by a community is "a college." A typicjJ 
example of this is found in southern Idaho, where the fimds are now being gathered 
to start a denominational collie in a community only six years old. Idaho already 
has a State university, a technical college, two denominational colleges, and two 
State normal schools; yet the entire population of the State is less than that of the 
city of San Francisco. Within a radius of about 100 miles of this proposed coU^e 
there can not be found more than a score of small high schools, which graduated last 
year not more than 300 students qualified for collie admission. Where this college 
expects to find its students it is difficult to see, when not one-fifth of the 300 will go 
to college at all. 

In Oregon and California similar conditions are known to exist. 
Commissioner Claxton, in his report for 1912, thus describes the 
condition in the former State: * 

Admirably as the history of Ohio and Kansas illustrates this sort of development, 
the Willamette Valley in Oregon will serve still better. There, in an area 120 miles 
long and 50 miles wide, in a State having a total population of 675,000, are found 12 
collies, including the State university, the agriculture and mechanical college, and 

1 Thompson, W. O. Ohio Centennial Celebration, 1903, p. 489. 

2 Gray, A. A. Univ. Calif. Thesis, 1915, p. 38. 
s Rep. Commis. of Educ, 1912, p. 105. 
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one clearly undenomiiiational college; the rest represent nine denominationB, while 
a tenth denomination has organized a junior college in another part of the State. 
One of these colleges, which belongs to a great church, was first opened nearly 50 
years ago, yet last year its total registration of college students was only about 20. 
* * * In one of the "colleges" of thisr^on, nearly half a century old, all the, 
work in classroom, laboratory and museum, in physics, chemistry, biology and 
geology is carried on by one man in a single room of not more than 16 feet equa^. 

A. A. Gray, of the University of California; in a recent report 
describes similar conditions existing in his own State, in a small area 
immediately surroimding Los Angeles. 

Turning to the South, we find conditions even worse. According 
to Miss Colton, an authority on higher education in the Southern 
States:* 

There are in the South 380 institutions claiming to be colleges or universities, only 
30 of which are recognized by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Thirty-five or forty others approximate the minimum requirements of a standard 
collie; of the remaining 310, there are perhaps 50 or 60 that might improve their 
equipment, curriculum, and ozganization sufficiently to do two years of college work. 
In North Carolina, for instance, which is fairly typical of aU Southern States in its 
superabundance of nominal collies, there are 29 denominational collies, distributed 
as follows: Episcopal, Moravian, Friends, 1 each; Christian and Reformed, 2 each; 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic, 3 each; Baptist and Presbyterian, 5 each; Methodist, 6; 
and yet only 1 of the whole 29 conforms to the minimum requirements of the Southern 
College Association. 

Naturally, such a state of affairs led to a period of definition and 
standardization. The United States Bureau of Education, the 
Carnegie Foundation, the legislatures of the various States, the 
different ohurches and numerous eduoational associations, have all 
had a hand in this work. So thoroughly has this work been con- 
ducted that the Bureau of Education in a recent bulletin has deemed 
it necessary to classify all of these attempts in a form immediately 
serviceable to educational officers in general.^ 

A complete discussion of these standards would not be in place 
here. It may safely be said, however, that they approximate uni- 
formity on many points. To be considered a standard college an 
institution should have a productive endowment of at least $200,000. 
It should require for admission the completion of a standard four- 
year high-school course. It should have a faculty of college gradu- 
ates with at least a year or more of graduate work. It should have 
ample material equipment in evey way; buildings, libraries, and 
laboratories sufficient to assure high-grade work in a variety of 
scientific and cultural subjects, and it should specify and enforce 
certain miTiimum requirements for graduation. 

Without further detail it will be evident to the reader that the 
application of these tests would result in the exclusion of a large 

1 Colton: The Junior (College Problem in the Souths Merideth College Bui., 191& 
> Bui. of Bu. of Educ, No. 17, 1917. 

1 17675^—19 3 
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number of institutions. A few years ago the writer made an investi- 
gation of more than 200 small colleges representing nearly every 
State in the Union. According to data ooUeoted at that time, and as 
is shown by the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1912, 
more than 50 per cent of these institutions failed to reach the mini- 
mum requirements for endowment of $200,000; although this standard 
has been the one quite generally agreed upon. Of the total of 581 
colleges listed in the coromissioner's report for that year, 197 had 
less than this miniTnum requirement. Similar results were found 
when other parts of the standards were applied. 

There is but one conclusion to this discussion thus far. The much- 
prized institution of American democracy, the small college, is facing 
a serious crisis. The constantly increasing tendency to enforoe the 
standards already referred to threatens the very life of these institu- 
tions. Must they go ? 

Serious-minded educators have for almost a score of years been 
trying to answer this question. They see, on the one hand, the 
disastrous results of the policy above described, and are firmly oon- 
vinced that such conditions can not be allowed to continue, yet, on 
the other hand, they recognize the work of these institutions. They 
know by what giving of life and blood this work has been made 
possible, and they know the spirit of the American people. They 
know that anythiag but an intelligent, broad-minded attempt to 
solve this problem would be \mjust, and sooner or later bound to fail. 

President Harper, of the University of Chicago, faced this problem 
squarely almost 20 years ago.^ 

So thoroughly did he analyze the situation that the factors which 
he suggested as determining the future of the small college are for 
the most part equally valid to-day. In the first place, there are 
certain factors which seem to favor the development of the small 
colleges. Among these may be mentioned — • 

1. The widespread belief that the small college has many advan- 
tages over the larger institutions. This belief, whether based upon 
facts or not, is a very certain element of strength to these institutions. 

2. Local pride in the various communities where colleges have 
been established and the interest and support of the men of wealth. 

3. 'The strong religious support of most of these institutions. 

4. The democratic spirit of the American people. 

5. The increased standards of professional schools and the more 
exact definition of the high school and the imiversity seem to leave 
a definite field of operation for the small college. 

On the other hand there are certain factors that seem to stand in 
the way of the development of the small college. These are: 

1. The rapid development of the high school within the last 25 
years. Much of what was formerly taught in the college is novf 

1 Harper, W. R. The Trend in Higher Education, pp. 349-390. 
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offered in the high sohool, and the latter is usually equipped to give 
such work in a more effeotive maimer. Add to this the present 
tendency of the high school to extend its course two additional years, 
and we must admit that it becomes a menace to the traditional 
small college. 

2. On the other side of the college is the university. This insti- 
tution is also the product of the last quarter century. In the 10 
years from 1904 to 1914 th^ number of students in 30 universities 
increased from 67,000 to 113,000, or 68 per cent. The reasons why 
these powerfid, well-equipped, State-supported institutions should 
draw a lai^e part of the constituency of the small college are so 
evident that they need not be discussed further. 

3. The recent tendency toward specialization makes demands for 
a broad and varied curriculum, to suit the various desires and capaci- 
ties of students. These demands the small and poorly equipped insti- 
tutions can not meet. This has led students to finish their courses 
in the xmiversities. The result has been the depletion of the upper 
two classes in the small college imtil in many cases there are few stu- 
dents who rank above sophomores. 

4. Perhaps the greatest diflBiculty confrontiag the small college is 
lack of fimds to keep its work up to present standards. Evidence of 
this has already been presented. With few students and a small and 
uncertain income at least 50 per cent or more of these institutions find 
it impossible to keep up with even the minimum of present standards. 
Should such institutions continue to grant degrees ? 

We come now to the solution. What changes seem desirable? 
What place is the small college to hold in the future ? Many sugges- 
tions have been offered. We can barely mention these here. 

1. In the first place, it is certaui that a number of these institu- 
tions will survive the struggle of existence and be all the stronger for 
it. President Harper suggested that 25 per cent of our colleges should 
be expected to meet the new demands. Recent evidence proves that 
this was a reasonable esthno^te. In 1900 there were only 3 colleges in 
the South that had standard requirements for entrance, while in 1912 
this number had risen to 160.^ 

2. A second alternative for the college of limited means is that of 
limiting its work to that of the standard high-school course and 
changing its name accordingly. We have already seen that a large 
per cent of our so-called coUeges, especially in the South, clearly 
belong to this class. President Harper claimed that at least 25 per 
cent of all the institutions should make this change. 

3. A third solution has been found in the amalgamation of two or 
more institutions of limited means. This has frequently been accom- 

' 1 CoitOQ, E. A. The Junior College Problem in the South. Meredith College Bulletin, January, 1915. 
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plished with success, and there is abundant opportunity for more 
work along the same line. We need but mention the instauce re- 
ferred to in North Carolina, where one church maintains 6 competing 
colleges, while only 1 of the entire 29 institutions of that State con- 
forms to the requirements of the Southern College Association.* 

4. What of the remaining 50 per cent of small collies which fall 
between the two above classes ? These institutions are not qualified 
to offer four years of college work and yet can not be asked to attempt 
to do no college work at all. The private junior colleges of to-day, 66 
of which are considered in this report, are the answer to this question. 
S>ince the days of President Harper, who so ably championed the 
cause of the junior collie, there has been a growing conviction of the 
truth of his contentions. The Commissioner of Education wrote in 
1912: 2 

In the years that have elapsed since this great educational statesman uttered these 
words the movement for the readjustment of the name and organization of institutions 
to fit more exactly their real purposes and practices, and for the organization of junior 
colleges or the reorganizasion of old institutions on substantially a junior college basis, 
has gone on slowly but with a sure step. 

If the reader will but glance at Table 3, on page 42, which shows the 
dates of the organization of junior colleges, he will be convinced that 
his "slow and sure step'' has now become a "double quick." 

In all parts of the country there have appeared ardent supporters 
of this plan. Miss Colton, of Meredith College, already referred to, 
wrote in 1916:* 

The South offers a flourishing field for the" junior college. No other section of the 
epuntry would be more benefited than the South by such a reorganization of its higher 
institutions of learning. 

In another connection she says: 

The standard of all church colleges in the South would be much improved if the 
weaker denominations would build one standard college in each State, or a group of 
States, with an affiliated junior college in each State of the group, and if the stronger 
denominations would limit the number of their collies in the State to one coU^e 
for men and women, either separate or combined, dnd to one or two jimior colleges. 

A number of the States have taken definite steps toward the accred- 
iting of junior colleges. Among these may be mentioned Virginia, 
Missouri, Illinois, Minnesota, California, and others. More detailed 
information in regard to this will be found in a later chapter on 
"Accrediting of Junior Colleges." As will be seen there, the number 
of institutions that are consenting to limit their work to two years 
is surprisingly large. 

1 Colton, £. A. The Junior College Problem in the South. Meredith College Bulletin, January, 1915. 

* Rep. Commis. of Educ., 1912. 

* ColtOQ, A. £. The Junior College Problem in the South. Meredith College Bulletin, 1915. 
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Why have these schools been willing to become junior colleges in 
such large numbers? In order to be able to answer this question 
directly, we included question 13 in the questionnaire to junior col- 
leges (see Appendix A). The replies of 69 institutions have been 
summarized on pages 36-37. A few of them, however, refer especially 
to the small college and will be discussed briefly. 

1. The junior college oflfers a way out for those who have so ear- 
nestly maintained the value of the religious control of higher educa- 
tion. ' Its recent rapid development is due in part to the fact that the 
leaders of denominational coDeges are awakening to their oppor- 
tunities. 

President Stout, of Howard Payne College, says : ^ 

The junior college is the solution to one of the church's exceedmgly knotty problems 
in education. 

President Leath, of North Texas College, in discussing this same 
problem said:^ ''The problem before the church is to produce a fric- 
tionless system of church schools," and he finds the junior college to 
be the key to the solution of this problem. 

In view of the conditions existing in some of the Southern States, 
especially, these statements of the educational leaders of a prominent 
church are significant. 

Table 2. — Reasons for organizing junior colleges,^ 



Reasons. 



Geographical 

Financial 

Desire of parents . . . 
Desire of students . . 
8eere(^tion of sexes 

Religious 

Vocational 

Teacher training. . . 

Professional 

Completion 

Lo^ needs 



Number. 



10 
26 
17 
25 
14 
38 
20 
19 
22 
36 
22 



Percent. 



18 
46 

ao 

44 
25 

68 
35 
34 
39 
64 
39 



Rankin 

fre- 
qtiency.' 



11 
3 
9 

4 
10 
1 
7 
8 
5i 
2 



Rankin 
impor- 
tance. < 



10 
3 



7| 

1 

10 
10 

4 

2 

5i 



> Stoat, H. E. The Place of the Junior College. Bui. of Bd. of Educ, M. E. Church South, 1917. 

< Leath, J. O. The Relation of the Junior College and Standard College. (Same Bulletin.) 

1 A sununary of the replies of M private junior colleges to question 13 of the questionnaire. (See Appen- 
dix A.) 

« In the fourth column is given the rank in frequency of mention, while in the fifth oolumn the rank in 
frequency of which each reason was imderscored as especially important. The former is the more reliable 
measure, because it represents the larger number of replies. 
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REASONS FOB THE OBGANIZATION OF PBIVATE JUNIOB COLLEGES, 
BANKED IN OBDEB AS DETEBMINED BY THE FBEQUENCT OF 
MENTION. 

1. To provide opportunities for higher education under church 

control. 

2. To provide a completion school for those who can not go further, 

3. Financial difficulty of maintaining a four-year course. 

4. Desire of students for college work near home. 

6. To meet the entrance requirements to professional schools. 

6. To meet specific local needs. 

7. To provide vocational training in advance of high-school work. 

8. To provide additional opportunities for teacher training. 

9. Desire of parents to keep children near home. 

10, Desire to secure segregation of sexes. 

11. Geographical remoteness from a standard college or university. 
If the private junior college can secure the values to be derived 

from thjd religious control of higher education, and at the same 
time eliminate the evils that have risen as a result of low standards 
and demoralizing competition which has been so common with 
denominational institutions, we may safely predict a secure place for 
it in future educational systems. 

2. In the South, where colleges for women seem to flourish, the 
jimior college finds another stronghold. With insufficient funds at 
their disposal but still convinced of the advantages of the segregation 
of the sexes during certain years of adolescence, these institutions 
have found the junior college admirably adapted to their needs. 
President Wood, of Stephens College, in an address before the National 
Education Association in 1916, said: ^ 

The cordial reception tendered them [the jxinior colleges in Missouri] was due to 
various causes, the chief of which was the growing concern of parents and educators 
over conditions surrounding girls yet in their teens, in the large coeducational insti- 
tutions. Here lies the aigument for giving the private junior college for women a 
definite place in an educational system. Through it the period of training of the 
adolescent girl may be extended two years beyond that provided by the present 
organization of the secondary schools. 

It should be added that the University of Missouri, through the 
utilization of the junior-college idea, has foimd a definite and undoubt- 
edly a permanent place for the small colleges for women of that State. 
Its example is worthy of imitation. 

3, In some sections of the coimtry the private junior colleges 
have been encouraged as a means of providing for additional oppor- 
tunities for teacher training. This is especially true of Texas, where 
the so-called ''junior-college law'' is nothing but a provision entitling 

i Wood , James M . The Junior College. Address before Nat. E d. Assoc., July 6, 1917. Stephens College 
Bulletin, June, 1916. 
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graduates of first-class junior colleges, as well as other standard 
colleges of the State, to receive a first^ade State certificate upon 
fulfilling certain other requirements. A large number of junior 
colleges have been established under the provisions of this law, 
evidently expecting to make teacher training a prominent feature. 

Nineteen, or 34 per cent, of the private junior colleges replying to 
the questionnaire mentioned the desire to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for teacher training as one of the reasons for their organi- 
zation. As long as there comes from the various States a constant 
call for more and better trained teachers, no one can deny that the 
small college, eqidpped to do well what it attempts to do, has an 
excellent opportunity to perform a much-needed service for the schools 
of the country. 

4. Perhaps the most important single factor that has led small 
colleges to become junior colleges is that of the financial difficulty 
of maintaining a four-year course under present standards. This 
feature has already been discussed at. length and need only be men- 
tioned here. Seventeen institutions replying to the questionnaire 
mention this as an especially important reason for making a 
change. 

When President Harper suggested in 1902 that perhaps 60 per cent 
of the colleges of the country should limit their work by becoming 
jimior colleges, he met with very little response from the colleges 
themselves. Now the wisdom of his advice is widely recognized. 
In this connection the following quotations from letters accompanying 
the replies to the questionnaire will be of interest: 

A big controlling reason, at the time of reorganization, was a desire to make only 
honest claims. I knew that we could not, with the resources at hand, give a bacca- 
laureate course and hence ceased to claim to do it. 

Our chief reason was honesty of standards. We did not want to advertise the school 
as doing more than two years of college work when we knew that it could not be well 
done with our limited equipment. 

We prefer good standing among colleges as a junior college to poor standing as a 
senior college. 

The junior college, if fostered, will enable the honest small college to do real worth 
while work and will be the means of closing the " degree-giving mill '* so prevalent in 
our country. 

These coUege presidents have realized the fact that we have en- 
deavored to emphasize throughout this chapter, namely, that the 
junior college offers a solution to the problem of the small college. 
By such an organization the small college secures for itself a definite 
place in the educational system; it becomes an honest institution by 
claiming to dp only that which it can do well, and puts itself in posi- 
tion to meet certain great educational needs such as those which we 
have mentioned in this and other chapters of this report. By this 
means there will be assurance that the excellent contributions of the 
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small college to the education of American democracy will be con- 
tinued, but that at the same time the serious evils that have so 
frequently been a by-product of these institutions will be checked if 
not absolutely abolished. 

No discussion of the relation of the small coUege to the junior 
college woxild be complete without some mention of the recent edu- 
cational experiment carried out so systematically by the University 
of Missouri. In the number of weak and poorly-equipped institutions 
attempting to do coUege work, Missouri was perhaps typical of the 
other States which we have described. One exception might be noted, 
however, in the fact that in this State most of the colleges were for 
women. 

In 1911 a few of these institutions, feeling that they were misfits in 
the field of higher education, having no recognition by the State, and 
assured that '^ their salvation depended upon getting such recogni- 
tion," invited the University of Missouri to extend its accrediting 
system to include the small coUege. The invitation was readily 
accepted. In the working out of a plan for such, the imiversity con- 
sxilted freely with those representing the colleges concerned, and the 
final arrangement was mutually agreed upon. 

For many reasons it was agreed that the work of these institutions 
should be limited to two years. Certain requirements were set up 
that all were expected to meet. Any institution desiring to be ac- 
credited first apphed for a blank which was furnished by the univer- 
sity. On this blank was placed carefully data relative to the actual 
status of the institution on the points mentioned in the requirements. 
If the imiversity authorities were convinced by the report that the 
institution deserved to be considered, a special committee was sent to 
inspect the same, with power to take final action. 

An evidence of the success of the plan is f oimd in the large number 
of schools that have been accredited. In the 1916-17 catalogue of 
the University of Missouri we find the names of 14 accredited junior 
colleges. If we look to the colleges themselves, we find sufficient 
reason for this enthusiastic response. They report a better faculty, 
better equipment, higher entrance requirements and requirements 
for graduation, more students of a higher class, more graduates, and 
better financial support. 

President Wood, of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., in discussing 
these resxilts before the National Education Association in 1916, 
reports an increase of 180 per cent in enrollment in his school from 
1912 to 1916. The number of graduates during the same period 
increased 227 per cent. The percentage of high-school graduates in 
the literary department increased from 67 per cent to 87 per cent 
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during this time, while an annual deficit of SI 5,000 waa turned into 
an annual surplus of S4,000.^ 

In regard to the encouraging of financial support after becoming 
junior colleges, Prof. Coursault reports an excellent example:^ 

An instance of this appeared when one of the accredited junior coll^^es needed 
$75,000 to complete payment on a building. A St. Louis man headed the subscrip- 
tion list with 110,000, and in doing so remarked: '' I never contributed to this college 
before because I was not certain that its work was effective. But now, since the 
university has vouched for the efficiency of the institution, I am glad to contribute 
to its needs.'' 

In February of this year the University of Missouri issued a special 
bulletin of 182 pages devoted strictly to the needs of the junior col- 
leges of that State. It is apparently safe to say that the junior college 
in Missouri bears every mark of success, and that the example there 

set merits imitation. 

— 

1 Wood, James M. The Junior College. Address before Nat. Ed. Assoc, New York, July, 1916, Stephens 
College. 

s Cooxaanlt: Standardizing Junior Colleges. Educ. Rev., vol. 8, pp. 36-62. 



Chapter IV. 

PRESENT STATUS OP THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 



1. RECENT GROWTH. 

In an earlier chapter were traced the beginnings of the junior 
coflege movement. As was there suggested, this new departure in 
education fotind its first signi^cant expression at the University of 
Michigan in the early eighties. Later, in 1892, it was taken up almost 
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Gbaph n.— Number of junior colleges organized each year for the years 1907-1917. 

simultaneously by the Universities of Chicago and California, It 
will be remembered that in these institutions there was not only a 
reorganization of the liberal arts colleges into upper and lower divi- 
sions, or junior and senior colleges, but that also definite steps were 
taken toward the reorganization of the high schools and colleges of 
the country in accordance with this idea. Both institutions encour- 
aged high schools to extend their courses so as to include at least 
40 
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one and ultimately two years of standard college work. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago in particular emphasized abo the necessity of small 
colleges limiting their work to the first two years rather than attempt- 
ing to offer the full four years of college work. 

Although especially ably championed by President Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, and by Dean Lange, of the University of 
California, and although accepted favorably by many educators, the 
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junior college movement made little headway dinging the next 15 
years. The most significant event during that time was the organi- 
zation of a jimior college in connection with the high school at Joliet, 
lU., in 1902. This institution is now perhaps the oldest junior coUege 
in operation, and its apparent success of 16 years speaks much for 
the jimior college movement as a whole. 

In 1907 the legislature of the State of California passed an act 
permitting high schools to offer the first two years of standard college 
work in addition to the regular four-year high-school course. The 
decade since that time tas witnessed the rapid growth of that idea. 
A number of public high schools in California, Illinois, Michigan, 
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Minnesota, and Iowa are now oflFering one or two years of standard 
college work. During the same period, and especially since 1911, 
when the University of Missouri launched a vast educational experi- 
ment by accrediting the small colleges of that State, the jimior college 
idea has made wonderful progress in connection with the small and 
poorly equipped colleges of the coimtry. For various reasons, con- 
sidered in another chapter, an ever-increasing number of these insti- 
tutions, such as those existing in Missouri, Texas, and other Southern 
States, are accepting gladly this readjustment. The success of the 
movement so far as these institutions are concerned seems to be 
assured. 

The rapidity of this growth^is indicated in Table 3 and Graphs H 
and III. Of the 76 jimior colleges replying to the questionnaire, 69 
have been organized since 1907. The median date for the organiza- 
tion of these 69 institutions is 1907. This means that half of that 
number have been established within the last three years, a rate of 
growth that must certainly be recognized as significant. As the 
underlying reasons for this growth have already been discussed, we 
may pass no w to a consideration of the various types of jimior colleges ^ 
in operation at present and the number and distribution of each type. 

2. VARIOUS TYPES OP JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

As we have already indicated, the jimior college aflfects and is 
affected by at least four of our traditional educational institutions — 
the university, college, normal school, and high school. This inter- 
play of influences resulted in what one may call four different types of 
junior colleges. These are: 

1. The jimior college or lower division of the .university. 

2. The normal school accredited for two years of college work. 

3. The public high school extended to include the first two years of college work. 

4. The small private college which has limited its course to two years beyond the 

standard high school. 

The close relation existing between the general influences and the 
types of institutions resulting has been roughly illustrated in Graph 
IV. 

Consideration will be taken in order of each of these types, speaking 
briefly of the nature, organization, number, and distribution of each. 

Table 3. — Growth of the junior college Tnovementfrom 1907 to 1917 



Number 
Year: organked. 

1907 2 

1909 : 2 

1910 5 

1911 3 

1912 5 

1913 6 

Median year, 1915. 



Number 
Year: organized. 

1914 9 

1915 15 

1916 15 

1917... 7 

Total 69 
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1* THE JUNIOB COLLEGE IK THE TJNIYEBSITT. 

Mention has already been made of the organization of a jxmior 
college at the University of Chicago and of the so-called "lower 
division" at the University of California. This organization is still 
maintained in these institutions, which justifies their classification 
under the above heading. To these must be added the University 
of Washington, which more recently has adopted the same plan. 

In these three institutions there is at present a distinct recognition 
of the junior college idea as affectiag university organization. Each 




Graph TV.— liEiflaenoes that bave contribated to the origin and development of the -various typ^s of junloi 

colleges. 

has divided its traditional four-year course into two quite distinct 
divisions. The lower division, or junior college, includes the first 
two years; and the upper division, or senior college, the last two 
years of the standard college course. In order to show that this 
distinction is not in name only, it may be well to consider at length 
the organization of these institutions. 
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In the circular of information of the University of California we 
find the following regulations: 

The work of the lower division compriBes the studies oi the freshman and sophomore 
years. The junior certificate markes the transition from the lower division to the 
upper division of the imdergraduate course. All candidates for the bachelor's degree 
in the college of letters must qualify for the junior certificate before proceeding to 
the upper division. * * * For the junior certificate, 64 units of university work 
are required, in addition to 45 units required for matriculation, making a total of 
109 units. A surplus matriculation credit does not reduce the amount of work (nor- 
mally 64) required in the lower division (except by examination or advanced work 
in the same field completed successfully). These 64 imits of the lower division may 
normally be completed in two years, but students are required to remain in the lower 
division only imtil they are able to complete the requirements for a jimior certificate. 

The interesting thing about these requirements is the combining 
of admission and lower division credits in the total of 109 required, 
and the possibiUty of the student completing this amotmt in less than 
two years, after leaving high school. It should be said that, in a 
recent report of a committee of this university, these two features 
were severely criticised and changes suggested. It was said that 
the whole matter was up for discussion, but that it was doubtful 
whether any change would be made at present. The work as now 
organized ia this institution most certainly considers the first two 
years of the university as an extension of the secondary school 
course and does not permit specialization imtil the student is en- 
rolled in the upper division. 

The bulletin of the University of Washington for April, 1917, 
contains the following significant statements: 

The work of the lower division comprises the studies of the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the imdergraduate curriculum and leads to a j unior certificate . The work 
consists primarily of the elementary or introductory courses of the various depart- 
ments. Its aim is to supplement the work of high school and to contribute to a broad 
general training in preparation for the advanced work of the upper division. To 
receive the junior certificate the student must have earned not less than 60 coUege 
credits and must have completed in high school and college together the amount 
of work specified in the subjects mentioned below. The object of these requirements 
is to secure for the student a knowledge of a wide range of subjects: to distribute this 
knowledge over the fundamental fields. To this end the high school and college are 
viewed as essentially a unit. 

It will be of interest tp know that in the detailed statement of the 
requirements for the junior certificates in this bulletin four groups 
of subjects are mentioned: (a) Those required in high school; (6) 
those required either in high school or college; (c) those required in 
college; (d) those conditionally required in college. 

Here again is foimd the junior college idea strongly emphasized in 
the close relation of the high school and first two years of college 
work and the recognition of the end of the sophomore year rather 
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than graduation from high school at the close of the period of sec* 
ondaiy education. 

The University of Chicago has maintained the juiiior and senior 
college plan of oi^anization since the days of President Harper. 
In this institution the "junior colleges" include the first and second 
years of residence. After completing the requirements of the jimior 
colleges and receiving the title of Associate, students pass for their 
third and fourth years to the senior college. The jimior and senior 
colleges have their separate administrative officers and regulations 
and are treated in every way as quite distinct. 

The requirements for admission and for graduation for the junior 
college in this institution are similar to those already mentioned, 
and further discussion of this feature 'will not be necessary here. 
Attention is called, however, to the regulation relative to college 
work done in high schools as a further evidence of the recognition 
of the junior college idea. In the circular of information for April, 
1918, we read: 

The University of Chicago is prepared to encourage any adequately equipped 
secondary school to extend its work so as to cover the work now offered in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of the college. Any high school which is prepared to 
undertake such work can come in contact with the junior college officers of the uni- 
versity with a view to organizing advanced courses. The university atms to develop 
this intimate cooperation with a view to promoting wherever possible the enlarge- 
ment of the secondary school curriculum. 

The three institutions mentioned above are probably the only three 
that now maintain a distinct organization for the upper and lower 
divisions of the university or standard college course. Many other 
institutions, however, have recognized the jxmior college idea to a 
greater or less extent. For further information the reader is referred 
to the chapter on the accrediting of jimior colleges. A point of special 
interest to be noted in this connection is the recent recommendation 
of President Butler, of Columbia University. (See Chapter III.) 

2. THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

As a result of a tendency, previously discussed, on the part of 
normal schools to undertake college work, there has appeared in 
several States what may be called a second type of junior college. 
This is the normal school accredited for two years of college work. 
The chief justification for classifying these institutions as jimior col- 
leges is the fact that they are so referred to by several of the State 
institutions and State departments of education in replying to the 
questionnaire. In a number of the States they are the only junior 
colleges reported. 

It has not been thought advisable, considering the limits of this 
investigation, to discuss in detail the work and organization of these 
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institutions. So far as known, they are typical normal schools, 
interested primarily in the trainii^ of teachers. They have, however, 
f oimd it to their advantage for one reason or other to undertake certain 
standard collie work; in some cases the entire four years are offered. 
Naturally, this practice was soon followed by a demand for the 
accrediting of the work offered. The situation was thus in many 
respects similar to that of the small college. Many of the normal 
schools might safely be intrusted with two years of work at least, but 
for obvioiis reasons should not expect to do more. The result is that 
State legislation and tmiversity regulations have officially recognized 
these institutions as junior collies. The extent of this practice may 
be inferred from the foUowii^ outline which is based upon facts 
gathered from replies to the questionnaire. It is not claimed that 
these data are at all complete. 

PRESENT STATUS OP THE RECOGNITION OP NORMAL SCHOOLS AS JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

Arizcma. — Graduates of State normal BchoolB are entitled to 30 units blank credit 
at the university. 

Indiana. — One normal school accredited as a junior college. 

Michigan. — One normal school accredited as a junior college. 

Minnesota. — Graduates of normal schools receive one or two years of credit in 
university, according to course which they have taken and which they expect to 
pursue; five institutions are thus accredited. 

Norik Dakota. — Graduates of the State normal schools receive credit at the uni- 
versity according to the amount of college work completed, up to two full years. 

Nebraska. — Three normal schools are approved for two years of college work. 

Oklahoma. — Graduates of seven normal schools are given credit at the university 
according to the amount of freshman and sophomore work completed. 

Utah. — Standards have been established for normal schools which offer two years 
of collie work. These agree substantially with junior college standards of other 
States. 

West Virginia. — Six normal schools are offering college work with a definite under- 
standing as to the amoimt of credit that will be received at the State university. 

Wisconsin. — The State normal schools have been authorized by law to give a two- 
year college course which is accredited at the State university. Five institutions are 
now offering such a course. 

3. THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

The type of jiinior college that is attracting most attention at pres- 
ent is that which has arisen as a result of the extension of the tra- 
ditional high-school course to include the first two years of coU^e 
work. Tliis institution has been designated throughout this report 
as a public junior collie. 

In its typical form it consists merely of the first half of the standard 
college course oflfered in the high-school building and taught for the 
most part by high-school teachers. Jn contrast with the private 
junior college, discussed in the following section; it is distinctly a 
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public institution. In most of the States it is supported by tuition 
and local taxation. In California, where more than half of these 
institutions are now located, the State l^slature has provided for 
State aid at so much per pupil to supplement local taxation. This 
provision makes the junior college as definite a part of the system of 
public education as is the high school. 

We have already considered in detail the forces that have operated 
in the establishment of these institutions. In general, it may be said 
that they have arisen out of the public demand for increased oppor- 
tunities for higher education. In this respect they are typical of all 
American educational institutions. The rapid increase in number of 
public junior colleges seems to indicate they are fiUing a real need in 
the educational system. All of the 21 located in California have been 
organiz'ed since 1907. This is true also of practically all of those 
reporting from other States. The present status of the movement is 
shown in the following table: 

Table 4. — Public junior colleges. 



states. 



California 
Idaho — 
Illinois... 

Iowa 

Indiana.. 
Michigan 



Nbmber 
reported 
as oper- 
ating. 



21 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 



Number 

con- 
sidered 
in this 
report. 



ai 



States. 



Minnesota.. 

Missouri 

Texas 

Washington 

Total. 



Number 
reported 
as oper- 
ating. 



5 
2 
1 
1 



39 



Number 

con- 
sidered 
in this 
report. 



5 
1 
1 
1 



21 



4. THE PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Discussion at length has already been made of the forces that have 
operated in the establishment of the private junior college. In view 
of this, as well as of the fact that a large part of this entire discussion 
is devoted to a consideration of the present status of this type of 
institution, only brief mention of it will be necessary here. 

The typical private junior college as it exists in a large number of 
the States, especially in the South, is a denominational institution 
offering, in addition to various other courses, a four-year high-school 
or academy course, and in addition substantially the first two years 
of college work. For the most part these institutions were formerly 
four-year colleges, at least so on paper, which have been for various 
reasons reduced to limit their work to that for which they are quaUfied. 
They diflFer from the public junior college in purpose, organization, 
and control, and hence deserve mention as a special type. The 
increase in the number of private junior colleges has been rapid, as 
the following statistics will indicate. 

117675**— 19 4 
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Table 5. — Private jvnior coUegea, 



states. 



Aiicansas 

California 

District of Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 



Number 
reported 
as oper- 
ating. 



1 

4 
1 
3 
7 
3 
1 
1 
5 
3 
1 
4 
2 
14 



Number 

con- 
sidered 
in this 
report. 



1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 



4 
3 
1 



2 

7 



States. 



North Carolina 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South Dakota. 
Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 

Total.... 



Number 
reported 
as oper- 
ating. 



93 



Number 

con- 
sidered 
in this 



3 


3 


1 




2 


1 


1 




2 




2 


1 


3 


3 


16 


11 


9 


5 


2 


1 


2 


1 



57 



3. SOURCES OP SUPPORT, 

The material included in this section is based upon the replies to 
question 2 of the questionnaire to junior colleges. (See Appendix A.) 
Fifty-two private and 19 public institutions answered the question at 
least partially. At best, however, the returns are altogether too 
incotnplete to enable one to state any very reliable conclusions. 
There is need for a more careful investigation of this phase of our 
problem. 

A summary of the replies has been made in Tables 6, 7, and 8. On 
the basis of these statistics we are perhaps justified in statiag the 
following conclusions : 

1. The support of public junior colleges is derived from three 
principal sources: Tuition, taxation, and State aid. Taxation, one 
would expect, occupies first place. Something of the relative value 
of each of these sources is indicated in the following table : 

Table 6. — Sources of support of public junior colleges, 
[Based upon the replies of 19 institutions.] 



Source. 



Taxation. 
State aid . 
Tuition... 



Number 
ofsGtiools. 



16 
9 
6 



Per cent. 



84 
47 
32 



Of the 19 schools, 16 mentioned taxation, 9 mentioned State aid, 
and 6 mentioned tuition among the sources of support. The inter- 
esting point in this is the extent to which the jxmior college is being 
recognized as an integral part of the system of public education and 
hence an object of public support. 

Perhaps the most significant example of State recognition of the 
public jxmior college cajnes from California. In that State the law 
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provides for the support of these institutions on the same basis as 
the high schools. This law provides in part as follows : 

In api)ortioning the county high-school fund, the superintendent of schools of the 
county shaU count the average daily attendance of all students enrolled in the junior- 
college courUb as a part of the average daily attendance of each, high-school district 
in which such students are enrolled. « * * The State controller, in malring the 
anTmn.1 estimate of the amount necessary for the support of the high schools, as re- 
quired in section 1760 of the Political Code, shall include in the basis of his estimate 
the average daily attendance of all students enrolled in junior-college courses, and the 
superintendent of public instruction, in apportioning the State high-school fund, 
shall count the average daily attendance of students enrolled in junior courses as a 
part of the average daily attendance of each high-school district in which such students 
are enrolled. 

The amount received under these provisions is $76 per student. 
Of this amount, $60 comes from the county fund and $15 from the 
State. 

1. The support of private junior colleges is derived mainly from 
the following sources: Tuition, endowment, church budget, and offer- 
ings and donations. There is also a relatively large amount reported 
from miscellaneous sources, which include income from board and 
room. Something of the relative value of these sources may be 
inferred from the following tables: 

Table 7. — Sources of support of private junior colleges. 
[Based upon replies of 52 institutions.] 



Sources. 



Tuition 

Endowment 

Church budget 

Offerings and donations 
Miscellaneous 



Number 
of schools. 



60 
22 
26 
18 
18 



Per cent. 



96 
42 
50 
33 
33 



Of the 52 institutions replying, 50 mentioned tuition, 22 endow- 
ment, 26 church budget, and 18 oflFerings, donations, and miscel- 
laneous sources. 

Table 8. — Sources of support of private junior colleges, showing amount and per cent 

from each. 

[Based upon the replies of 41 institutions.] 



Sources. 



Tuition 

Endowment 

Church budget 

Offerings and donations. 
MisceUaneous 1 



Total. 



Colleges. 



Amount. 



41 


S822,595 


19 


253,450 


20 


73,686 


14 


30,770 


14 


267,987 



1,448,488 



Per cent. 



57.0 

17.5 

5.0 

2.0 

18.5 



^ Includes all income from board and room. 
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Of these sources the lai^est amount is derived from tuition and a 
comparatively small amount from endowment. An examination of 
the above table shows that fully 75 per cent of the total income of 
these institutions is derived from soiu*ces that can not be depended 
upon from year to year. In other words, the fixed and assuflMi income 
is relatively small. An increase in the amount of permanent pro- 
ductive endowment would remedy this situation. Certainly $100,000 
should be the minimum for such. 

4. COURSES OP STUDY. *' 

In order to determine what was being taught in the junior colleges, 
an examination was made of the latest courses of study available of 
28 private and 19 public junior colleges. In Tables 9 and 10 there 
will be found a list of all the subjects offered by each type of insti- 
tution ranked in order of frequency of mention. 

An examination of these tables enables one to draw some inter- 
esting conclusions. Among these may be mentioned the following : 

1. The traditional freshman and sophomore college subjects rank 
highest in frequency of mention. The 11 highest in the private 
junior colleges were: English, history, mathematics, Latin, German, 
chemistry, physics, botany, Bible, psychology, and education. The 
10 highest in the public institutions were: English, history, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, French, German, economics, Spanish, physics, 
and Latin. From this it is easy to see that English, history, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language constitute the bulk of the curriculum 
in both types of institutions. 

2. The attention of the reader is called to the relative prominence 
of Latin in the private junior-college subjects and to the fact that in 
the public institutions it is displaced by the modem languages. 
The former adheres more closely to the traditional program of 
studies. 

3. Another feature worthy of mention is the fact that in private 
junior colleges education rankd tenth, as compared with twenty- 
ninth in the public institutions. Sixty per cent of the former and 
only 16 per cent of the latter offer courses in education. It is evi- 
dent that the training of teachers is considered to be one of the 
special functions of the private junior college. 
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Table 9. — Subjects offered by 19 pti^lie junior coUegeSj luted in order of frequency. 



English 19 

History 19 

Mathematics 19 

Chemistry. . ,^ 19 

French ! 16 

Gennan 15 

Spanish 13 

Physics 13 

Economics • 13 

Latin 12 

Psychology 11 

Zoology 10 

Botany 9 

Biology 8 

Mechanical drawing 8 

Machine shop 7 

Art 7 

Home economics 7 

Commerce 6 

Philosphy 6 

Public speaking 5 

Surveying 5 

Music 5 

Greek 5 

Geology 4 



Sociology 4 

Electrical engineering. 4 

Astronomy 4 

Agriculture 3 

Education 3 

Physiology 3 

Hygiene 2 

General engineering 2 

Architecture 2 

Italian 2 

Entomology 

Dramatics 

Printing 

Plumbing 

Physiography 

Elementary law 

Journalism 

Mineralogy 

Civil engineering T 

Mechanical engineerinr 

Norw^ian 

Ethics and logic 



Total 302 



Table 10. — Subjects offered by 28 'private junior colleges, listed in order of frequency. 



English 28 

History 28 

Mathematics 28 

Latin 28 

German 25 

Chemistry 24 

Physics 19 

Botany 18 

Bible 18 

Psychology 17 

Education 17 

Economics 16 

Spanish 15 

Greek 14 

Fren ch 12 

Philosophy 11 

Home economics 11 

Music 9 



Zoology 9 

Biology 6 

Public speaking 6 

Sociology 6 

Ethics and logic 6 

Italian ' 5 

Physiology 5 

Agriculture 4 

Art 4 



Geology . . 

Journalism 

Hebrew ... 

Commerce 

Machine shop 

Hygiene 

Astronomy — 



4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Total 401 



Two factors should, however, be considered which might serve to 
modify tfiis conclusion. In the first place the private colleges were 
at one time four-year colleges, and hence may have inherited the 
courses in education from their former curricidum. In the second 
place the difference in the location of these institutions may have 
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been a deciding influence in the choice of courses of study. For 
example, a large per cent of the public junior colleges are in Cali- 
fornia, where the training of teachers is well provided for* On the 
other hand, a number of the private colleges are in Texas, in which 
State they were established especially for the purpose of providing 
better opportunities for the training of teachers. 

4. A fact of even greater significance is brought to light when one 
considers the extent to which these institutions have introduced 
'^ finishing'' or vocational courses. It will be j'emembered that in 
an earlier chapter it was claimed that the junior coUege should serve 
as a completion school for a large nimiber of students. In view of 
this, one should expect to find a relatively large per cent of ''finish- 
ing'' subjects in the curriculums of these institutions. What are the 
facts ? 

In the two following tables there is presented a rough selection of 
subjects which may be considered more or less vocational in nature, 
together with the nimiber of times each occiu« for each type of 
institution. 

Table II. — Vocational subjects offered by 19 public junior colleges. 



Mechanical drawing. . . 

Machine shop 

Home economics 

Commerce 

Surveying 

Electrical engineering , 

Agriculture 

Education 

General engineering. . . 
Architecture 



8 
7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 



Printing 

Plumbing 

Elementary law 

Journalism 

Civil engineering 

MecKanical engineering , 



Total 53 

Per cent of total 17. 5 



Table 12. — Vocational subjects offered by 28 private junior colleges. 

Education 17 

Home economics 11 

Agriculture 4 

Journalism 2 

Commerce 1 

. Machine shop 1 



Total 36 

Per cent of total 9 

It will be noted at a glance that the pubUc college is offering a 
greater range of subject matter than the private institution. Of 
the total of 401 subjects mentioned by the 28 private colleges, only 
36, or 9 per cent, can be considered as vocational subjects.. On the 
other hand, out of the 302 subjects oflfered by the 19 public colleges, 
53, or 17.5 per cent, may be counted as belonging to that group. If 
education is omitted from each group, the per cents are 4.5 and 17, 
respectively. 
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It is evident that, so far as the course of study is concerned, the 
public junioi" college is more of a finishing school than the private 
institution. The real significance of this fact, however/ does not 
come to light until attention is called to the graduates of these two 
types of institutions. Of the total number of graduates of the public 
colleges for the last three years, 73 per cent are continuing their 
work in a higher institution. On the other hand, only 41 per cent of 
the graduates of the private colleges are taking advanced work. 
BVom the standpoint of the student, then, the courses of study of 
these two institutions might well be reversed. The private school 
should be a finishing school, at least a much greater per cent of its 
courses should be finishing subjects. On the other hand, the public 
college might weU be content with the narrower curriculum. If 59 
per cent of the graduates of the private jimior colleges can not go 
on with their university training, it occurs to the writer that these 
institutions can weU afford to offer less of Latin and Greek and far 
more of vocational work. 

5. TRAINING, EXPERIENCE, AND WORK OF TEACHERS. 

In the discussion of the relative merits of the small college and the 
large university one hears much of the difference in the quality of 
instruction. Advocates of the smaller institutions often assert that 
students entering a university are taught by inexperienced assistants 
whose chief interest is research, and that they are grouped together 
in such large numbers for recitation purposes that personal contact 
would be impossible even if the latter were capable of and willing to 
give advice and help. On the contrary, they hold that the small 
coUege with its small classes, mature instructors, close contact, and 
keen personal interest, is the ideal place for the immature high-school 
graduate for two years at least. 

As far as the writer is aware, most of this discussion has been based 
upon mere opinion, with little or no knowledge of the actual facts. 
In order to remedy this condition,- and particularly because such 
has direct bearing upon the junior college problem, we have made an 
effort in this chapter to attack this question directly. It is hoped 
that the facts presented will put an end to our fruitless discussions 
and cause us to give credit where credit is due. 

The writer recognizes the difficulty that one encounters in at- 
tempting to measure, by objective standards, the quality of instruc- 
tion in an institution or set of institutions. Success in teaching 
seems at times to be something spiritual or innate, which appears 
often to operate independently of academic titles and scholastic 
attainments. We can not say, for example, that because an indi- 
vidual has that much-prized distinction of ''doctor of philosophy" 
that he is as a result necessarily a better teacher. Common observa- 
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tion seems to furnish many evidences to the contrary. It is, how- 
ever, a very poor recommendation for our scholastic and professional 
training if we are forced to admit that, other things being equal, the 
individual who has attained his advanced degree is not better pre- 
pared to instruct than those who have not had this additional train- 
ing. Such an admission we do not believe to be necessary. In the 
investigation which follows and in the use of objective standards, 
we have assumed that "other things are equal." As this can neither 
be proved nor disproved, the evidence herewith presented should be 
valuable. 

In measuring the training and experience of teachers in junior 
colleges as well as in the other institutions which we have investi- 
gated for purposes of comparison, the following items have been 
considered: 

1. The highest academic degree of each instructor. 

2. The amount of graduate work of each, measured in semesters. 

3. The total years of teaching experience. 

4. The total number of recitation periods (clock hours) taught by each per week. 

5. The number of periods devoted by each to freshman and sophomore classes. 

6. The number of students enrolled in recitation sections. 

These points wiU be considered in the order named. The facts 
presented are based upon the returns from our various question- 
naires (see Appendix). Any discussion necessary as to the reliability 
of the data used wiU be given in its appropriate place. 

1. ACADEMIC DEGREES. 

In this investigation only the highest degree of each instructor 
was considered. For example, if an individual reported both a 
master's and a doctor's degree, the latter alone was used in making 
the tabulations. Under the heading '* doctor's degree," aU of those 
having either the degree of do(5tor of philosophy or doctor of science 
were counted. Such degrees as doctor of divinity or doctor of liter- 
ature were counted as unclassified. Under the heading ''master's 
degree" those having the degree of master of arts or master of 
science were counted, and under the heading '^ bachelor's degree" 
all of those having the degree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
or bachelor of philosophy were counted. Any other degrees reported 
were put down as unclassified. There were very few of these, however. 

RepUes were received from 523 instructors representing 66 junior 
colleges, from 223 instructors representing three standard universi- 
ties, and from 58 instructors representing three standard colleges. 
A smnmarized statement of the results is shown in Table 13 and 
Graph V. 
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A study of this table and graph yields some significant results. It 
is evident that, if the academic degrees of the instructors alone were 
considered as a measure of the quality of instruction, we would have 
to rank the junior colleges as inferior to the standard colleges and 
universities. Sixty per cent of the instructors of the three universi- 
ties and 26 per cent of those of the three standard coUeges have the 
doctor's degree, as compared with slightly over 6 per cent of those 
in the junior colleges. On the other hand, nearly 12 per cent of 
those offering instruction in junior colleges have no degree, as com- 
pared with four-tenths of 1 per cent of those in the imiversities and 
less than 2 per cent of those in the standard colleges. The median 
instructor of the three universities has a doctor's degree, of the 
coUeges a master's degree, and of the junior coUeges a bachelor's 
degree. 

Table 13. — A comparative study of the training of the instructors of junior colleges and 
those of certain standard colleges and universities as shovm by degrees. 



Institutions. 



Private Junior colleges . . 
Public junior colleges . : . 

University of Iowa .. 

University of Illinois . . . 
University of Minnesota 

Coe College 

Cornell College 

Qrinnell College 

Total junior colleges 

Total universities 

Total colleges 



Total 
instruc- 
tors. 



343 

180 

74 

88 

61 

16 

16 

26 

523 

223 

58 



Doctors. 



Num- 
ber. 



28 

5 

37 

55 

41 

2 

5 

8 

33 

133 

15 



Per 
cent. 



8.2 
2.8 
50.0 
62.5 
67.0 
12.5 
31.0 
31.0 
6.3 
60.0 
26.0 



Masters. 



Num- 
ber. 



93 

71 

21 

21 

15 

7 

7 

10 

164 

57 

24 



Per 
cent. 



27.0 
39.5 
29.0 
24.0 
24.5 
44.0 
44.0 
38.0 
31.0 
25.6 
41.0 



Bachelors. 



Num- 
ber. 



176 

81 

14 

10 

4 

3 

4 

8 

257 

25 

15 



Per 
cent. 



51.0 
45.0 
19.0 
11.4 
6.5 
19.0 
25.0 
31.0 
48.0 
12.7 
26.0 



None. 



Num- 
ber. 



40 
21 
1 


1 


61 
1 



Per 
cent. 



11.7 

11.7 

1.3 

.0 

.0 

6.0 
.0 
.0 

11.7 

.4 

1.8 



Unclassified. 



Num- 
ber. 



6 
2 

2 
1 
3 


8 
2 
3 



Per 
cent. 



1.7 

LI 

.0 

2.3 

1.6 

19.0 

.0 

.0 

1.5 

L3 

5.1 



The present minimum standard for an instructor of a junior col- 
lege, according to various recent attempts at standardization, is a 
master's degree, or its equivalent. Measured by this standard 
alone, about 61 per cent of the instructors of the junior colleges would 
fail to qualify, while only 14 per cent of those of the universities and 
33 per cent of those in the standard coUeges would faU below this 
standard. 

The significance of these figures is so apparent that further discus- 
sion is unnecessary. Of course, it is unfair to consider this standard 
alone as a basis of comparison, and we hasten to a consideration of 
other factors. 

2. AMOUNT OF GRADUATE WORK. 

The results are equally significant if we compare the amount of 
graduate work done by the instructors of junior coUeges with that 
of the instructors of standard coUeges and universities. Replies 
were received from 469 instructors of 60 junior coUeges, 198 instruc- 
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tors representing S universities, and 67 instructors representing 3 
standard colleges. The summary of these returns is presented in 
Table 14 and Graph VI, and in the Appendix. 

Hunber of Semesters* 



Junior 
Colleges 

University 
of Iowa 

University 
of Illinois 



University 
«>f Minnesota 



Coe 
College 



Cornell 
College 



Grinnell 
College 




1 Z 3 4 56 7 8 

Graph VI.— Amount of graduate work of instructors of junior colleges as compared with those of standard 

colleges and universities. 

The amount of graduate work of the instructors of the junior col- 
leges is greatly inferior to that of those offering instruction in the 
universities and colleges considered in this report. The median 
amount for the former is 2.6 semesters, or a little over one year of 
graduate work, as compared with 7 semesters (3 J years) for those 
in the mxiversities and 6 semesters (3 years) for the standard colleges. 
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Table 14. — A comparaHve study, of the amount of graduate work in semesters of the 

instructors of various institutions. 



Institutions. 



JimicHr ooUflfj^ 

University of Iowa 

UniTenity of Illinois. . . . 
University of Minnesota 

Goe College. 

CkvneU College 

Qrinnell College 



First 
quartile. 


Median. 


Third 
quartile. 


1.2 


2.5 


4.1 


5.0 


7.1 


8.8 


5.1 


7.0 


8.4 


6.1 


. 7.2 


8.3 


2.3 


4.7 


6.5 


2.5 


5.3 


8.5 


4.8 


7.2 


8.8 



Mean 
deviation. 



1.7 
L8 
1.8 
1,3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.3 



Compared with present minimiim college standards nearly 50 per 
cent of the instructors of these junior colleges would fail to qualify, 
and more than 75 per cent would fall below the median of either the 
college or . the university. A critical examination of the returns 
reveals the fact that 130, or 26 per cent of those replying, report no 
graduate work at all. lii is evident that, in so far as the amount of 
graduate work is a measure of the training of an instructor and of 
the quality of instruction, the junior college must again be ranked 
below not only the standards maintained in standard colleges and 
universities, but also below those minimum standards that have 
been specified from the junior colleges themselves. These facts are 
certainly worth consideration. 



3. TOTAL TEACHING EXPERIENCE. 

Another measure of the preparation of an instructor, and hence 
indirectly a measure of his efficiency as a teacher, is the amoimt of 
-teaching experience which he has had. The figures herewith pre- 
sented are based upon the replies of 516 instructors representing 69 
junior colleges, 218 instructors representing 3 universities, and 58 
instructors representing 3 standard colleges. The summary of these 
returns is presented in Table 15, Graph VII, and in the Appendix. 

The result seems to indicate that on the whole the teachers of the 
junior colleges have less teaching experience than those of the stand- 
ard colleges and universities considered, the median amount for 
the former being 8.6 years as compared with 10 years for the uni- 
versity instructors and 12.5 for those of the standard colleges. There 
is probably not enough difference here to indicate any superiority 
either way. The facts presented should, however, refute the ail- 
ment that teachers of freshmen and sophomores in these universities 
are inexperienced. 
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Number of Tears. 



Junior 
College 



University 
of Iowa 



University 
of Illinois 



University 
of Minnesota 



Coe 
College 



Cornell 
College 



Grinnell 
College 




Graph vn.^Amonnt of teacblng experience of instructors of Junior colleges as compared with those of 

standard colleges and universities. 

Table 15. — A comparative study of the number of years of teaching experience of the 

instructors ofvarums institutions. 



Institutions. 



7unifxr colleges 

University of Iowa 

University of Illinois 

University of Minnesota. 

Coe College 

Cornell College , 

Orinnell College 



First 
quartile. 


Median. 


Third 
quartile. 


3.9 


8.7 


15.8 


5.0 


11.2 


16.9 


4.7 


&4 


13.7 


6.2 


12.0 


17.6 


6.0 


16.0 


20.0 


5.5 


15.0 


ao.5 


6.2 


11.4 


15.4 



Mean 
deviatioou 



4.9 
6.4 
5.e 
6.8 
7.6 
7.6 
6.8 
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4. HOUBS OF TEACHING BEQUIBED. 

It is evident that instructors who attempt to offer instruction of 
college grade must not be required to teach as many hours as those 
in secondary schools. So significant is this factor that practically 
aU of the attempts which have been made to standardize the junior 
college have mentioned a maximum amount of teaching that can 

NumVer of Periods (Clock Hours) 
2 4 6 8 10 le 14 16 



Junior 
Colleges 



University 
of Iowa 



University 
of Illinois 



University 
of Minnesota 



Coe 
College 



Cornell 
College 

Qrinnell 
College 




Graph VIII.— Number of recitation periods (clock hours) taught per week by instructors of junior colleges 

as compared with those of standard colleges and universities. 

be required of each instructor (see chapter on Accrediting of Junior 
Colleges). The amount specified by these standardizing agencies 
varies from 15 to 20 periods (clock hours) per week. The former is 
the recommended standard, and the latter the maximimi amount 
that should be required. 

The data presented in Tables 16 and 17, Graphs VIII and IX, is 
based upon replies of 522 instructors representing 66 junior colleges, 
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213 instructors reji^reseiiting 3 liniversities, and 58 instructors rep- 
resenting 3 colleges. The median number of hours required of the 
junior college instructors is 16.4, as compared with 11 hours for mu- 
versity instructors and 14.2 hours for instructors in the three standard 
colleges. 

Number of Periods (Clock Hours) 
2 4 6 8 10 12 14. 



Junior 
Colleges 



university 
of Iowa 



University 
of Illinois 



University 
of Minnesota 



Coe 
College 



Cornell 
college 



Grinnell 
College 




Graph IX.— Number of recitation periods (clock hours) devoted by instructors of Junior colleges to fresh' 
man and sophomore classes as compared with those of standard colleges and universities. 

From these figures it seems that, in addition to the fact that the 
junior college teachers are not as well trained as those of standard 
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colleges and universities, more teaching is required of them and con- 
sequently less time is had for preparation. This also is to the dis- 
advantage of the junior college. If we compare these results with 
the minimum standards mentioned ahove, we find that at least 50 
per cent of the instructors aie teaching too much and 25 per cent 
are teaching more than the highest amount permitted by any of the 
accrediting agencies. Certainly these facts are worth considering 
by those who would establish junior colleges aa well as by those in 
charge of such institutions already in operation. Unless 'an institu- 
tion has sufficient financial support to maintain a sufficiently large 
corps of instructors, it can hardly be justified in attempting college 
work. When an instructor is overloaded, the quality of his instruc- 
tion will sooner or later fall below that which should be demanded for 
college work. This should not be tolerated for a moment. 

The instructors that we have been considering in the last paragraphs 
give only a part of their time to the instruction of freshman and 
sophomore classes. Those in the junior colleges practically without 
exception teach high-school or academy classes, while those in the 
standard colleges and universities oiOFer junior, senior, and graduate 
courses. For this reason it was thought necessary to ascertain the 
amount of time devoted each week to the first two years of college 
work in each type of institution. The results of this investigation 
are presented in Table 19. 

Table 16.-^Number of 60-minute hours of teaching required per week of instructors in 

various institutions. 



iDstitutioiis. 



Junior colleges 

University of Iowa 

University of Illinois 

University of Minnesota 

Coe College 

Cornell College 

Grinnell College 



First 
qnartile. 


Median. 


Third 


12.46 


16.4 


19.51 


8.8 


12.0 


14.7 


7.8 


lai 


12.9 


&6 


11.5 


13.8 


13.3 


14.6 


17.8 


12.5 


15.0 


17.0 


9.9 


12.4 


15.2 



Mean 
deviatiain. 



4.35 

3.5 

3.0 

2.8 

3.3 

3.7 

2.8 



Table 17. — Number of 60-minute hour recitations per week devoted entirely to freshman 

and sophomore classes in the same institutions. 



Institutions. 



Junior colleges 

University of Iowa 

University of Illinois 

University of Minnesota 

Coe College 

ComdQ College , 

Grinnell College 



First 
quartile. 


Median. 


Third 
quartile. 


5.0 


8.0 


12.7 


3.6 


7.8 


13.3 


5.7 


8.0 


10.7 


5.4 


7.5 


9.5 


6.0 


9.0 


12.5 


6.5 


8.3 


12.5 


6.9 


9.3 


11.5 



Mean 
deviation. 



3.6 
4.2 
2.8 
2.0 
4.0 
2.3 
2.8 



From these data it appears that there is comparatively little dif- 
ference in the amount of time devoted to freshman and sophotaore 
classes in the different institutions. The median for all of the insti- 
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tutions conasidered fall between seven und nine hours per week. This 
would seem to indicate that the extra amount of work required of 
junior college instructors is devoted to high school and academy 
work rather than to the junior college proper. For this reason the 
above criticism should probably be a little less severe. It should 
be made clear, however, that in all cases where periods or hours are 
mentioned in this discussion that a 60-miaute hour or ''clock hour'^ 
is referred to. All shorter periods (45 minutes) were converted into 
hour periods before used in our tabulations. This means that all 
periods here referred to as being devoted to high-school work are 
hour periods. Two hours of laboratory work is considered as the 
eqtiivalent of one hour of recitation. 

6. THE SIZE OF BECITATION SECTIONS. 

The last factor that will be considered in this discussion of the 
work of the teachers in jxmior colleges is the size of recitation sec- 
tions. It will be remembered that one of the arguments frequently 
offered in support of the small college is that the classes are com- 
paratively small, and hence that the possibihties of personal contact 
with the instructor are better than in the large classes in the uni- 
versity. 

It is evident that before this question can be answered m\l&vor 
of either type of school we must have something more definite than 
the terms ''small'' and "large'' on which to base our concltisions. 
In other words, what are the facts as to the.nimiber of students 
that are permitted to enroll in a single recitation section in the 
university, and how does this number compare with the nimiber 
enrolled in the various recitation sections in junior colleges ? 

The data presented in Table 18, Graph X, and in Appendix are 
based upon the returns from 66 junior colleges, having a total of 
1,648 recitation sections; 3 State universities having a total of 439- 
recitation sections for freshman and sophomore classes; and from 3 
standard colleges having a total of 138 sections for freshman and 
sophomore classes. 

The median enrollment of the recitation sections in the jimior 
colleges is 13, as compared with 29 for the universities and 23 for 
the standard colleges. Thus, roughly, we may say that the recita- 
tion sections in the university are about twice the size of those in 
the junior college. Further, there is a larger number of large classes 
(50 students or more) in the universities than in the smaller institu- 
tions. Thus less than 1 per cent of the jimior classes have more than 
50 students, as compared with 2 per cent at the University of Minne- 
sota, 12 per cent at the University of Iowa, and 14 per cent at the 
University of Illinois. This is of course greatly to the advantage of 
the junior college. 

117075**— 19 ^5 
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Number of Students 
8 12 16 20 24 



Junior 
Colleges 



University 
of Iowa 
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University 
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College 




Gbapb X.— Enrollnieat in redtetlon sections ol Junior ooUages ds comvsr^CL wltb tbose ol standard ooUeges 

and universities. 
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Tablb 18. — A comparative study of the enrollment of recitation aectiona of 65 junior 
colleges with those of ihe freshman and sophomore classes of certain standard colleges and 
universiiies. 



Institutions. 



TTaiTersity of lows 

TJoiversity of Illinois — 
UniversHr of Minnesota . 

Junior colleges 

CoeCoBege 

Cornell CoU 
OrinnellCoI 



lege.. 
11^. 



First 
qiaartite. 



21.1 
18.3 
6.6 
12.1 
15.2 
15.4 



Median. 



23.4 
25.1 
26.0 
13.1 
19.4 
21.7 
26.2 



Third 
quartile. 



29.2 
34.7 
21.0 
33.0 
26.7 
36.2 



Mean 
deriatioo. 



12.6 
5.5 

10.7 
7.6 

10.5 
8.6 

12.3 



Even after these differences are pointed out, however, one is 
forced to admit that the difference is not so great as cme might be 
led to expect, from the amount of discussion in current educational 
literature on the subject. If these universities have in the past 
been accustomed to grouping first and second year students in large 
classes, it is evident that the practice has now been discontinued, 
for the most part at least. For a majority of the classes there seems 
to be little difference. We are not certain, for example, that a class 
of 13 is much better than a class of 26 or even 30, other things being 
equaL It is probable that, classes larger than that axe undesirable, 
but within such limits there is scarcely sufficient grounds for argument. 

Table 19 is a summary of the important facts gained from the 
comparative study of the training and experience and work of the 
instructors of the jxmior colleges and that of the instructors of fresh- 
xnan and sophomore classes of certain standard colleges and uni- 
versities. 

From this table we find that the median instructor of the jimior 
college has a bachelor's degree; that he has had a little over a year 
of graduate work, together with 8i years of teaching experience; 
and that he teaches classes enrolling about 13 students to an amomit 
of 16i periods (clock hours) per week. 

The median instructor of freshman and sophomore classes of 3 
standard universities has a doctor's degree, 3 J years of graduate 
work, and 10 years of teaching experience. He teaches 11 hours 
per week in recitation sections enrolling 29 students. 

Table 19. — A comparison of the training experience and work of the instructors of junior 
colleges as compared with that of the instructors of certain standard colleges and uni- 
versities. * \ 



Institutions. 



Junior colleges 

Standard colleges 

Standard universities . 



Degree. 



B.A.. 
M.A.- 

P11.D. 



Semes- 
ters of 

graduate 
work. 



2.5 
7.0 



Years of 
teaching 
experi- 
ence. 



8.6 
12.5 
10.0 



Total 

hours 

teaching 

per week. 



16.4 
14.2 
11.0 



Hours 
in first 
and sec- 
ond year 

classes. 



8.0 
8.5 
8.0 



Enroll- 
ment in 
each reci- 
tation 
section. 



13 
23 
29 



1 The figures given in this table are the medians for each type of institution considered. In other words, 
eachiostitutioB is here represeoitod by its median instructor. 
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The median instructor of freshman and sophomore classes of three 
standard colleges has a master's degree, 3 years of graduate work and 
12 J years of teaching experience. He teaches 14 hours each week in 
racitation sections enrolling 23 students. 

If we accept the median instructor of the jimior college as repre- 
senting the minimum standard, and such is certainly suiEBciently lew, 
then 50 per cent of the instructors of the jimior colleges studied would 
fail to qualify. As such a standard compares favorably with the 
standards specified by the various accrediting agencies of the coimtry, 
these results are certainly significant. 

If the median instructor of either the standard college or university 
were taken as a standard, then fully 75 per cent of the institutions 
studied would fail to qualify. 

It is evident from this investigation that, as far as certain objective 
standards are concerned, the quality of instruction must be ranked 
as inferior to that of the three standard colleges and universities which 
were considered in this report. As stated before, we assume in this 
c^^ that other things are equal, an assumption which we can neither 
prove nor disprove. That there are other factors which serve to 
improve the character of teaching and that these features may. vary 
independeatly of the objective factors mentioned seems certain. 
Just iwh^t these factors are and how to measure them we are not so 
sure. 

Table 20. — Enrollment in high schools and academies operating in connection tvith junior 

colleges for the years 1914-1917, 



Institutions. 



Private Junior colleges 
Public junior colleges . 

Total 



1914-15 



3,817 
9,023 



12,840, 



1915-16 



4,046 
10,905 



14,950 



1916-17 



4,731 
11, 7M 



16,487 



Table 21. — Enrollment by classes in 74 junior colleges for the years 1914-lS to 191$-n, 





1914-15 


1915-16 


1916-17 


Institutions. 


Fresh- 
men. 


Sopho- 
mores. 


Total. 


Fresh- 
men. 


Sopho- 
mores. 


Total. 


Fresh- 
men. 


Sopho- 
mores. 


Total 


Private colleges 

Public colleges 


1,099 
485 


672 
107 


1,771 
592 


1,268 
932 


797 
244 


2,065 
1,196 


1,515 
1,281 


857 
306 


2,372 
. 1,587 


Total 


X,584 


779 


2,363 


2,200 


1,041 


3,261 


2,796 


1,163 


3,999 










6. ENROLLMENT. 



Some indication of the recent growth and present status of the 
junior college can be found in a study of the enrollment of these 
institutions from the three years 1914-1917. The data upon which the 
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foBowing tables are based wefe obtained from the replies to question 
11 of the questionnaire (see Appendix A). An examination of the 
above table reveals the following facts, which may be of some signifi- 
cance: 

1. Each of the 74 junior colleges is operated in connection with 
either a high school or an academy. 

2. The high schools reported in connection with the 19 public 
junior colleges enrolled for the years 1914, 1915, and 1916 totals of 
9,023, 10,905, and 11,745 students, respectively. This is an average 
of about 580 students for each high school. This shows that for the 
most part public junior colleges have been established only in the 
larger towns and cities. 

1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 
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Gbafh XI.— Increase in enrollment in 19 public and 55 private Junior colleges for the years 1914-1917. 

3. The academies reported in connection with the 55 private junior 
colleges enrolled for the same years 3,817, 4,046, and 4,731 students, 
respectively. This is an average of 80 students per school. This 
indicates that the academies operated in connection with the private 
junior colleges are very small and are showing little if any growth. 

4. The enrollment in the private junior colleges has increased from 
1,771 in 1914-15 to 2,372 in 1916-17, an increase of 34 per cent. 

5. The enrollment of the public junior colleges has increased from 
592 in 1914-15 to 1,587 in 1916-17, an increase of 168 per cent. It 
should be noted that in each of these cases the increase is partly due 
to the establishment of new junior colleges. All of the institutions 
reporting were not in operation in 1914-15. 
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7. GRADUAKS. 

Additional iiiformatioix of importance has been gleaned from the 
replies to questions 8, 9, and 10 of the questionnaire (see Appendix 
A). These facts are summed up in the following tables: 

Table 22. — Number of graduates of 12 public mnior coTlege$ for three years and the 
number and per cent of these continving meir work in higher institutions. 



Years. 


NsiBber 
graduat- 
ing. 


Nmober 

oontmu- 

tag. 


Percent 
coDtiau- 


1915 


80 
127 

184 


47 
100 
122 


80 


»1« 


79 


1917 


67 






Total 


370 


269 


73 







Table 23. — Number of graduates of 53 private junior colleges for three years and the 
number and per cent of these continuing their work in higher institutions. 



Tears. 


Nnmber 
graduat- 
ing. 


Number 

oontiau- 

^ing. 


Percent 
continu- 
ing. 


1915 ^ 


793 
783 


263 

332 
315 


40 


1916 


42 


1917 


40 






Total : 


2,225 


910 

1 


41 
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The followmg points are perhaps of sufficient significance to de- 
serve special mention: 

1. Of the 65 private junior collies replying, 33 grant no degree 
whatever to tiieir graduates, 15 grant the d^ree or title of "Asso- 
ciate in Arts," while 5 grant the bachelor's degree. The latter, how- 
ever, is not given for the completion of merel7 jmiior college wrak. 
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2. Of the 19 private junior colleges repl3axig; 18 grant no d^ree 
whatever and 1 grants the degree of '^ Associate in Arts." 

3. A total of 59 were graduated from the public junior colleges 
in 1915, as compared with 184 in 1917, an increase of 211 per cent. 

4. A total of 649 were graduated from the private junior colleges 
in 1916, as compared with 783 in 1917, an increase of about 21 per 
cent. 

5. Of the 370 graduating from the public junior collies for this^ 
period of three years, 269, or 73 per cent, continued their college 
work in a higher institution. 

6. Of the 2,225 graduating from the private j'unior coU^es dur- 
ing the same period of years, only 910, or 41 per cent, continued 
their college work in a higher institution. This indicates that the' 
private j'unior college is, for a large per cent of its students, a com- 
pletion school, and further, that it is ihuch more so than the public 
college. This point has already been discussed in connection with 
ihe course of study. 
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Chapter V. 

ACCREDITING OF JUNIOR COLLEGES* 



In this chapter there will be presented a statement of the attempts 
that have been made to standardize the junior college by various 
accrediting agencies. The material presented is based for the most 
part upon the replies of 4]9 colleges and universities and 36 State 
departments* of education to the questionnaires (see Appendixes 
B and C). Each State in the Union is represented by at least one 
reply. 

Ija the QUthne which follows, the States will be named in alpha- 
betical order, and under each there will be given any legislation 
that has been enacted relative to the junior college or any standards 
that have been established by any accrediting agency in the State* 
The names and addresses of any institutions that have been ac- 
credited as junior colleges will also be given. 

At the close of the chapter an attempt will be made to sum up 
all of these regulations into a somewhat detailed definition of a 
standard junior college. 

ARIZONA. 

There are no junior colleges in Arizona, but the movement is 
being agitated. Graduates of the State normal schools are entitled 
to 30 units blanket credit in the University of Arizona. 

ARKANSAS. 

The University of Arkansas has approved Crescent College, Eureka 
Springs, Ark., as a junior college. The only basis of approval that 
is specified is that the work offered be equivalent to that of the 
first two years of the university. 

It is reported that two other colleges of the State expect soon to 
become standard junior colleges: Galloway College, Searcy, and 
Central College, Conway. 

CALIFORNIA. 

In 1907 the L^islature of California passed the following act: 

The high-echool board of any high-school district, or trustees of any county high- 
school, may prescribe postgraduate coiu'ses of study for the graduates of such high 
school, or other high schools, which courses of study shall approximate the studies 
prescribed in the first two years of university coiuses. The high-school board of any 
high-school district, or trustee of any high school wherein such postgraduate cotirses 
of study are taught, may charge tuition for pupils living without the boundaries of the 
district or county wherein such courses are taught. 
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In 1917 the junior college was made a part of the secondary school 
system by the following enactment: 

Junior College May be Establisbed in I)l9triets wifth b Valuation of 13,000,000 or More. 

The high-school board of any high-school district having an assessed valuation of 
$3,000,000 or more may prescribe Junior college courses of study, including not more 
than two years of work, and admit thereto the graduates of such high school, the 
graduates of other high schools and such other candidates for admission who are at 
least 21 years of age and are recommended for admission by the principal of the high 
school maintaining such junior college courses. Junior college courses of study may 
include such studies as are required for the junior certificate at the University of 
Galif(»'nia, and such other courses of training in the mechanical and industrial arts, 
household economy, agriculture, civic education, and commerce as the high-school 
board may deem it advisable to establish. 

The Board Shall Adopt Regulations Ooveming Courses. 

The high-school board shall adopt regulations governing the organization of such 
coiu^es of study and shall prescribe requirements for graduation fr(»n such courses; 
provided that the minimum requirement for graduation from junior college courses 
of study shall be at least 60 credit-hours of work. A credit-hour is h^eby defined as 
approximately three hours of recitation, study, and laboratory work per week carried 
through one-half year. 

Junior Course May be Given in Any School of the District or in S];»ecial School. 

Courses of study organized under the provisions of this section may be offered in 
any or all day and evening high schools of the district, or in a separate jimior college, 
as the high-school board may determine. 

Average Attendance Included in Begular High-School Attendance. 

The attendance of students em*olled in junior college coiu-ses of study shall be kept 
according to regulations prescribed by the State board of education, and the average 
daily attendance of such students shall be included in the annual report of the average 
daily attendance of the high-school district required in section 1743 <d the Political 
Code. The superintendent of schools of each county, in making the annual estimate 
of county high-school fund required, shall include in the basis of such estimate the 
average daily attendance of all students enrolled in junior-college courses during the 
preceding school year. In apportioning the county high-school fund the superin- 
tendent of schools of the county shall count the average daily attendance of all students 
enrolled in junior college courses as a part of the average daily attendance of each 
high-school district in which such students are enrolled. 

Such Average Attendance Shall Call for $15 per Pupil Transferred from General Fimd to State High-Sidiool 

Fund. 

The State controller, in making the annual estimate of the amount necessary for 
the support of high schools, as required in section 1760 of the Political Code, shall 
include in the basis of his estimate the average daily attendance of all students 
enrolled in jimior college courses, and the superintendent of public instruction, in 
apportioning the State high-school fund, shall count the average daily attendance 
of students enrolled in junior college courses as a part of the average daily attendance 
of each high-school district in which such students are enrolled. 

AU Courses Subject to Approval of State Board. 

All courses of study prescribed in accordance with this section shall be subject to 
approval by the State board of education, and no State high-school funds shall be 
apportioned to any high-school district on account of the attendance of students 
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eauoUed in junior college courses imleGS such courses have been approved by the 
State board ct education. 

In May, 1918, the committee on credentials of the University of 
California published the following statements of requirements to be 
met by a junior college desiring to be affiliated with the Uniyersity 
of California: 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS. 

A. Admimon. 

The requirements for admission should be the aame as those of the University of 
California (see the Circular of Information, Academic Departments, August, 1917, 
pp. 98-101). The following statements are especially to be noted: "A graduate of 
the school (an accredited school), upon the personid recommendation of the principal, 
accompanied by hia certificate that the graduate has satisfactorily completed the 
studies of the course preparatory to the college he wishes to enter, may, at the discre- 
tion of the faculty of such college, be admitted without examination. " (1) Recom- 
mendations are to be issued only for graduates of the regular courses of the fichool; 
(2) recommendations are to be based exclustvely upon private *' coaching or special 
examination"; (3) "supplementary" recommendations — for work taken in the high 
school after the pupil's matriculation in a college or university— are not to be acc^ted 
ip lieu of matriculation examinations. 

B. Cvmculum, 

The curriculum should include, during each year, at least one course of collegiate 
grade in each of the groups of subjects required for the junior certificate, viz, English, 
history, mathematics, foreign languages, and sciences. 

C. Equipment, 

1. Laboratory — In addition to the equipment necessary for the operation of the 
laboratory in a highnschool science, the jimior college should provide the necessary 
eqmpment (as indicated in later pages of this bulletin) for the college course or courses 
in each science that it plans to give. This will normally cost, for each laboratory, 
from $1,500 to $3,000. 

2. Library — ^Additions to the library, with proper reference books, will be indis- 
pensable in English and history. A ci^tain number of books for reference purposes 
will also be needed in each of the other subjects. Lists of desirable books will be 
supplied by the university upon request. 

D. Faculty. 

1. A junior college should be prepared upon starting its work to organize a regular 
staff of at least five instructors chosen with special reference to their ability to give 
collegiate work. Of these five it will seldom be possible to choose more than three 
from the highwschool staff. Normally each instructor will confine his work in the 
junior college to one subject, and will devote his remaining time to high-school teach- 
ing, preferably in the same subject or in an allied subject. 

2. Instructors should be chosen with special reference to their ability to teach,^ 
their personality and their preparation in the subject to be taught. For junior 
college woric the master's degree in the subject in which instruction is to be given 
will be thought of ss the normal minimiim scholastic requirement. 

3. Instructors should not be allowed to carry more than fifteen 1-hour periods, 
or twenty 45-minute periods of instruction per week. If administrative work is 
handled, the amount of instruction should be less. 

E. Salaries. 

In Cali^mia, junior colleges that have been reasonably successful have paid salaries 
ranging from $1,400 to $2,400 per year. Several institutions have standardized their 
salaries at $1,800 to $1,900 per year. If proper instruction is to be secured, adequate 
salaries will be absolutely necessary. 
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The foregoing are the minimum requirements the fulfillment of 
which will justify the committee on credentials of the Univeristy of 
California in treating a junior college as an affiliated institution. 
The committee hopes, however, that the junior colleges will not be 
satisfied with the bare fulfillment of these requirements. 

In March, 1918, there were the following junior colleges in Califor- 
nia; most of which were fully accredited by the State xmiversity: 

Anaheim, — Anaheim Union High School. 
Auburn. — Placer County High School. 
Azum, — Citrus Union High School. 
Bakersfield, — Kern County High School. 
Eureka. — Eureka City High School. 
Fresno. — Fresno High School. 
Fullerton. — Pullerton Union High School. 
Hemet. — Hemet JJnion High School. 
Hollywood. — Hollywood ffigh School. 
La Jolla. — Bishop's School. 

Long Beach. — Long Beach Polytechnic High School. 
Los Angeles. — Los Angeles High School. 
Ontario. — Chaff ey Union High School. 
Pomona. — Pomona High School. 
Red Bluff. —BM Bluff High School. 
Riverside. — Riverside Jimior Collie. 
iSomiTn^ft).— Sacramento High School. 
San Diego. — San Diego High School. 
Sak ^Luis Obispo. — San Luis Obispo High School. 
San jRafael. — Dominican College. 
Santa Ana. — Santa Ana High School. 
Santa Barbara. — Santa Barbara High School. 
Yreka. — Siskiyou Union High School. 

GEORGU. 

The State superintendent of schools of Georgia writes: 

We have not accredited any of our institutions as jimior colleges. In &ct, our law? 
in this State do not authorize us to classify the higher institutions of learning. As a 
matter of fcict, we have several junior colleges in the State, although they are not 
listed as such. 

IDAHO. 

The Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho, a State institu- 
tion, is the only school of junior college rank. There is no special 
law governing courses except the law that estabhshed this institu- 
tion in 1915. This institution is by law a part of the University 
of Idaho, and hence receives official recognition by the latter, 

HJLINOIS. 

The following are the standards and regulations governing the 
accrediting of junior colleges by the University of Illinois: 
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STANDARDS. 

1. The admissioii of high-achool students to junior coUege classes should be limited 
to students of senior standing and of superior scholarship; ''superior scholarship'^ 
being interpreted to mean a rank within the first third of the class. The number of 
even these picked high-school seniors in any junior college class should not in any 
case exceed one-half of the total membership of that class and should ordinarily be 
limited to one-third the total membership of the class. 

2. The teachers in chaige of the junior college work in departments other than 
manual arts should have a bachelor's degree and should have had in addition at least 
a year of graduate study in the subject of their department in a university of recog- 
nized standing. 

3. The teaching schedule of any instructor doing junior college work should be 
limited to a maximum of 20 recitation periods per week (two laboratory periods being 
counted as equivalent to one recitation period). 

4. The junior college course should be organized and conducted on a collegiate as 
distinguished from a high-school basis. College texts should be used and should be 
supplemented with reference or other outside work of collegiate character, and the 
amount of ground covered in a semester approximates that covered in corresponding, 
collie course. 

5. Junior college classes should be provided with an adequate equipment of space 
and of available laboratory and library facilities for strictly college work. 

REGULATIONS. 

1 . For work done in jimior college classes for which the above standards are approxi- 
mately met, substantially hour-for-hour credit will be given at the time of the student's 
admission to the university, provided that the maximum credit alloisf^^^^^^ ^^^' 
exceed 18 hours per semester. , ^ ,, 

2. For work done in junior college classes for which the above standards are only 
partially and semisatisfactorily met, substantially three-fourths credit in pollege 
hours may be given at the time of the student's admission, provided that the maxi- 
mum credit allowed shall not exceed 13} hours per semester. 

3. A student who has been given partial credit on admission under the provision 
of paragraph 2 above may have such partial credit raised to full credit at the end' 
of his first year's work in the university, provided (1) that he continues in the univer- 
sity any specific subject in which he has received partial credit and makes a grade 
of not less than 85 in that subject, or (2) if he does not continue any specific subject 
in the imiversity, that he makes an average grade of not less than 85 in all the subjects 
of his first year's work. 

4. For fifth-year or sixth-year work, which is but slightly differentiated by the 
above criterions from highnschool work, substantially one-half credit in college hours, 
may be given at the time of the student's admission, such credit not to exceed 9^ 
hours per semester. 

Accredited Junior Colleges, Correct to Nov. 1, 1917, 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, 111. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111. 
Crane Junior College,' Chici^o, III. 
Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, III. 
Frances Shimer School, Mount Carroll, 111. 
Joliet Junior College,' Joliet, 111. 
Lane Junior College,' Chicago, 111. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, 111. 
Loyola University, Chicago, 111. 
Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, 111. 
Senn Junior Collie,' Chicago, 111. 

1 U. B. Bu. of Educ. BuL 17, 1917. 
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Junior Colleges Recognized by the State Education Department of Illinois. 

An institution to be ranked as a junior college must have at least four teachers 
giving their entire time to teaching a course of two full years of college grade (tlie 
equivalent of 60 semester hours in a recognized college) and shall require for admission 
not less than 15 secondary units of preparation in a recognized four-year high school, 
or its eqidvalent. Students of recognized junior colleges shall be accorded the rights 
and privileges of the certificating law.^ 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, 111. 
Joliet Junior College, Joliet, 111. 

INDIANA. 

The University of Indiana specifies the following regiilati(ms con- 
cerning college work in a high school or junior college: 

1. No student should be admitted except those who have completed a highHschool 
course such as to entitle them to admission to the freshman class of the college of liberal 
arts of Indiana University. 

2. The teachers must have a baccalaureate degree from a standard college and 
should have had, in addition, at least'a year of graduate study in the subject of their 
department in a university of recognized standing. 

3. The teaching schedule of any instructor doing college work should be limited 
to a maximum of 20 recitation periods a week. 

4. The course should be organized and conducted on a collegiate as distinguished 
from a hi^h-school basis, and must be approved by the departments concerned at 
Indiana University. College texts should be used and should be supplemented with 
reference, or other outside work of collegiate cliaracter, and the amount of ground 
covered in a semester should approximate that covered in corresponding college 
courses. 

5. Classes should be provided with an adequate equipment of space and of avail- 
able laboratory and library facilities for strictly college work. 

6. The faculty recommends that the subjects given be such as to conform to fresh- 
man and sophomore requirements at Indiana University, 

7. The work and equipment of the school shall be subject to inspection by the 
university. 

8. For work done in accordance with these students equivalent college credit will 
be given up to a maximum of 30 semester hours for a year (36 weeks) of such work 
and a maximum of 60 semester hours for two years (72 weeks) or more. 

9. Students will be admitted provisionally with the standing indicated in section 8. 
After a student has done at least one semester's work in residence at Indiana Univer- 
sity and has made a satisfactory record the proviflional standing will be confirmed and 
the credit entered upon the permanent record of the student at Indiana University. 

To date, only two institutions have been officially recognized as 
junior colleges by the university: 

Vincennes University, Vincennes, Ind. 
Central Normal, Danville, Ind. 

The high school of East Chicago, Ind., has been accredited for one 
year of college work. 

1 U. S. Bu. of Educ. Bill. 17, 1917. 
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IOWA, 

The State University of lowiet has givea official recogoitioa to one 
junior coU^e, Graceland College, Lamoni; Iowa. Recentlj Cedar 
Valley Seminary, at Osage, Iowa, has been inspected, and it is 
expected that this institution will be accredited as a junior college 
in the near future. Two other junior colleges of the State have not 
been officially accredited: 

Denison (High School) Jvaaor College, Denison, Iowa. 

Mason City (High Scho(d) JunicMr CMlege, Mason City, Iowa. (Begins regular 
junior college work in September, 1918.) 

KANSAS. 

The Univ^^ity of Kansas Senate adopted in 1916 the following 
regulations concerning the organization and accrediting of junior 
colleges in Kansas: 

The University of Eomsas improves of the idea of the junior college and recognizes it 
as one of the prominent and important ideas in the toend of education to-day. The 
university will, therefore, gladly cooperate uid advise in every way poasible with 
any educational organization which may contemplate the formation of a junior 

college. 

A junior college must do its work after the manner of a college and must adopt the 
aims and ideals of a college. This means that the work of a jimior colleg^ shall be 
far different from the work of a postgraduate course in a high school or Academy. 
It ifi necessary that there be a sharp differentiation between the work of the secondary 
school and that of the juni(u* college, and when the junior college is organized in con- 
nection with a high school or academy it is essential that the teaching force of the 
college be substantially different from that of the secondary school and that adequate 
library and laboratory facilities be provided for work of college grade. It should be 
distinctly understood that a junior college is really a college; and that no high school, 
however laige or however well equipped, is in any sense a junior college. The 
teaching force, equipment, and financial support of a junior college must satisfy the 
requirements for colleges of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

It is to be noted that the maintenance of a junior college will involve an expenditure 
greatly in excess of the expenses of an ordinary high school. Therefore, before organ- 
izing a junior college, the community should carefully consider its financial ability to 
maintain such an institution without impairing the character of the work in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Every junior college in the State of Kansas will be visited by a university com- 
mittee before its work is approved and accredited by the university, and it shall be 
visited as often thereafter as may seem desirable to the committee. 

One institution has been officially accredited as a junior college — 
Oswego College for Ladies, Oswego, Kans. Several other junior 
colleges have requested inspection and will be visited this year. 
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Standabds Adopted by the State Board of Education, June 27, 1917. 

Id order to obtain the approval of the State board of education the high-echool 
extension (junior college) provided for by chapter 283 of the Laws of 1917 must con- 
form to the following standards: 

1. Buildings. 

Either a separate building or suitable rooms in the high-school building shall be 
reserved for the exclusive or principal use of the collie classes. The building or 
rooms thus provided shall be appropriately furnished, in keeping with the purpose 
for which they are to be used, so aa to give suitable accommodations in respect to 
capacity, convenience, health, and tasteful appearance. 

2. Equipment, 

(a) Library. — There shall be, in addition to the ordinary high-school library, & 
library of not less than 500 volumes relating to the work of each year, a total of 
1,000 volumes for schools maintaining a two-year college course, selected with par- 
ticular reference to the needs of college teachers and students. The library shall 
have a complete card catalogue and be under the supervision of a person qualified 
to do such work. 

(6) Laboratories. — For the scientific courses laboratories must be provided and ap- 
paratus supplied at an initial cost, for groups of 10 -to 20 students, of approximately 
$1,000 for physics; $500 each for agriculture, botany, chemistry, or zoology. Labor- 
atories shall be furnished with gas, water, and electricity, at whatever additional 
expense may be necessary. 

(c) Maps, etc. — For courses in history, language, and literature adequate equip- 
ment of maps, pictures, and other illustrative material must be provided. 

3. DepaPAnents of Instruction, 

For a* two-year course of study instruction shall be provided as follows: 

(a) English. — A course in rhetoric and composition and a course in English liter- 
ature. These must follow a standard tJuree-year high-school course in English, and 
may properly be expanded so as to follow a foiur-year high-school course. 

(6) Mathematics. — A two-year course, including college algebra, solid geometry^ 
trigonometry, and analyticjJ geometry, following a two-year course in high-school 
mathematics. ^ 

(c) History, — ^A course of one or two years, including one or more of the following: 
Modem European history, advanced English history, and nineteenth century Ameri- 
can history. 

The courses in history must not be a repetition or duplication of the history courses 
given in the ordinary high-school classes. 

(rf) Science. — One or two years in science selected from the following: Agriculture,, 
botany, chemistry, physics, zoology. 

A course of one year in each of at least two sciences should be offered. 

(e) Foreign Languages. — Instruction in two or more languages must be provided 
for, selected from Greek, Latin, French, German, Portuguese, and Spanish. Theee 
courses should be either for beginners or for these students who have taken prelimi- 
nary language courses in the high school. 

(/) Elementary Education. — In the second college year courses may be offered in 
general psychology, methods of teaching, and school management, the two latter 
being restricted to students who are definitely preparing to teach. 

4. Recitation Periods, 

In college classes the recitation period shall be 60 minutes, deducting therefrom 
the time needed for the changing of classes. Laboratory periods shall be twice as. 
long as the recitation period. 
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5. Separation of Classes. 

There shall be a distiact separation between high-school and colleges classes. In 
certain subjects, however, which are essentially the same except in the rate of prog- 
ress whether taught in high school or college, e. g., solid geometry and elementary 
courses in language, the combination of students of different classification is permis-. 
Bible to a limited extent,' but in no such case shall students be grouped t(^ether if 
there is a difference in more than one year in their classification; and if any collie 
student is enrolled in a high-school class the semester hours of college credit allowed 
shall not be more than one-half the number of recitation hours in any semester. 

6. Instruction. 

(a) Administration. — ^The superintendent of schools, when the junior collie is a 
part of the public-school system, shall be recognized as the chief administrative 
officer. 

(6) Preparation of Teachers. — ^The standard for teachers, including the superin- 
tendent and principal, shall be the completion of at least one year of advanced study 
following a college course leading to the bachelor's degree. In addition to the above 
requirements all junior college teachers shall hold legal certificates for high-school 
teaching. 

(c) College Faculty. — The college faculty shall include at least one specially quali- 
fied person with the preparation above mentioned for each of at least four of the 
collie departments of instruction. 

{d) Amount of Teaching. — No college instructor shall teach more than four classes 
daily. 

7. Salaries, 

The salary of each college teacher shall be not less than $1,200 per year. 

8. Admission of Students 

Graduation from the four-year course prescribed for accredited high schools by the 
State board of education shall be required for unconditional admission to the first 
year of the college course. . 

9. Credits. 

Collie credits are to be given in semester hours, one semester hour being one hour 
of recitation per week for 18 weeks. The amount of credit given for one full year's 
work shall not exceed 32 semester hours, and for two years' work it shall not exceed 
64 semester hours. 

10. Recognition, 

The junior coUege will be subject to inspection by the State board of education, 
and when approved by the board in respect to buildings, equipment, instructors, and 
instruction, credits given to students will be recognized and may be applied on the 
requirements for State teachers' certificate and may be transferred to accredited col-» 
leges having foiur-year courses. - 

No junior collie shall be organized with fewer than 15 students in the first year or 
25 students in the first and second years of the collie course. When the attendance 
in the collie shall fall below 10 students in the first year or 15 students in the first 
and second years for a period of nine weeks, such school shall cease to be accredited 
for collie work. 

The State board of education desires to make clear the necessity for distinguishing 
between high-school instruction and junior-college instruction. The increased re- 
quirements mentioned above in laboratories, libraries, and preparation of instructors 
are all intended to inake the grade of instruction not only stronger than instruction 
in the high school, but different in scope and character. In other words, instruction 
in the junior college must be of the college rank. 
117675"— 19 
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KENTUCKY. 

The State high-school supervisor of Kentucky plans to attempt a 
standardization of the junior colleges of this State during the coming 
year» 

The Kentucky Association ol Colleges and Universities adopted 
in 1915 the following plan for the accrediting of junior colleges: 

Section 1. That the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Universities arrange to 
formally recognize junior colleges and provide for an accredited relation similar 
to that now provided for preparatory schools* 

Sec. 2. That a junior college, in order to receive this formal recognition and to 
sustain the accredited relation, must conform to the following requirements: 

(a) The college must be the essential part of the curriculum of any institution 
recognized as a junior college; that is, the greater emphasis must be placed upon 
tiie work of the college grade. The institution must not be primarily a high school 
with two years of advanced grade. Junior colleges must publish in their annual 
catalogues a classified list of all their students. 

(6) If a preparatory department is maintained, its work must be approved by this 
association. 

(c) The minimum requirements for admission to the college classes must corre- 
spond with the present requirements of this association. 

(rf) For recognition as a graduate from the junior college a student must complete 
satisfactorily 30-year or 60-semester hours of work equivalent to that given in the 
freshman and sophomore years of standard colleges belonging to this association. 
The standard colleges of this association are to grant full junior standing or 30-year 
hours of college credit and no more to such graduates. Nongraduate students from 
accredited junior colleges will be given in the standard colleges of this associatioii 
standing equivalent to that obtained in the jtmi<nr college. 

(e) No junior college shall confer any baccalaureate degree. A junior diplcona 
may be given. 

(/) The number of teachers^ their training, the amount of work assigned to them, 
the numb^ of college stnd^its, the coalpit of the odl^e courses, the methods of 
instruction, and the resources and equipment of the junior college are all vital fact(H8 
in fixing the standards of an institution and must be considered by the executive 
committee in recommending any institution for accredited relations. In particular, 
the library and laboratory facilities should be adequate to the needs of the college 
courses offered. 

Sec. 3. That the executive committee of this association shall formulate and make 
known more specifically the requirements to be met by institutions seeking thia 
accredited relation and provide for recognition of junior colleges located in other 
States. 

Sec. 4. To be granted recognition by this association the institution desiring the 
accredited relation must make formal application to the executive committee and 
furnish on blanks prepared for this purpose definite information on the subject 
referred to in section 2, subsection (/) above; and an institution shall be recom- 
mended for the accredited relation only after personal inspection by members of the ' 
executive committee, whose expenses shall be paid by the institution visited. 

Sec. 5. List of the accredited junior colleges in Kentucky, to be revised as occasion 
may require, shall be published by the executive committee, and printed also in 
the catalogues of the colleges of this institution. 

Sec. 6. That officers and members of the faculties of junior colleges in Kentucky 
accredited by the association and the principals and superintendents of accredited 
high schools in Kentucky be admitted to associate membership in this association 
with all of the privileges except that of voting. 
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Sec. 7« Application of junior colleges to thifi association for the accredited relation 
must be filed with the secretary of the association on or before January 1 in any year, 
to be acted upon by the association at its annual meeting in December following. 

MICmGAN. 

Act 146 of the Michigan State Liegislature for 1917 provides afi 

follows: 

The board of education in any school district of this State having a population of 
more than 30,000 people, according to the last official census of the United States 
Government, is hereby authorized and empowered to provide for the establishing 
and offering in such district of advanced courses of study for high-school graduates, 
which courses shall not embrace more than two years of collegiate work. Such 
courses collectively shall be known and designated as the junior collegiate depart- 
ment of the district school system. The board of education shall provide suitable 
instructors th^:efor and shall adopt regulations with reference to the admission and 
conduct of pupils taking such courses and the issuance of diplomas upon the comple- 
tion thereof: Provided, however. That no student who is not a graduate of a high school 
o&eriDg four years of work in this State shall be admitted to any of such couisea. 

The University of Michigan has approved the work of three junior 
colleges of that State: 

Grand Bapids (Central High School) Junior College, Grand Rapids. 
Detroit (Central High School) Junior College, Detzoit. 
Martindale Normal School, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

The University of Minnesota adopted in February, 1916, the fol- 
lowing standards for judging schools offering one or two years of 
coUege work: 

Standards fob Judging Minnesota Schools Offering One or Two Years op 

College Work. 

Under the conditions hereinafter specified the university will recognize, toward 
advanced standing, credits earned in a school giving a college course in part, pro- 
vided such school complies with the following regulations: 

A. General Conditions. 

» 

1. Amount of work to be recognized, — The maximum amount of college w<wrk to be 
recognized shall be two years, but in no case shall a second year's work be recognized 
until a school has for a reasonable length of time demonstrated its ability to do the 
first year's work satisfactorily. 

2. Limit to length of time of recognition, — ^The normal period of recognition shall be 
one year. Renewals shall oe subject to the continued compliance of the school 
with the standards.' 

3. Reports, — ^The r^istrar shall compile a report for each school recognized for 
advanced credit, such report to show the record of each student in each subject 
taken in the university. 

B. Specxfig Regulations. 

1. Apj)lication8, — Application for recognition should be made to the committee on 
the relation of the university to other institutions of learning before May 1 preceding 
the year in which work is given for which recognition is desired. 

2. Courses to he offered at the school, — ^At least one full year of college work — ^that is, 
14 to 16 credits — ^must be offered, consisting of courses in at least four subjects, witii 
at least one subject in each of the three groups — language, science and mathematics, 
social sciences. 
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3. Students. — Students admitted to these courees must be graduates of secondary 
schools accredited to the university. • See also c (1), (a). 

4. Teachers.-^a) Training and experience. — All persons giving instruction in irach 
courses shall have done at least one full year's wohl in a recc^n^nzed graduate school 
(ordinarily one year of graduate work in addition to at least two years of undergrad- 
uate study in the subject taught) with special attention to the subjects which they 
teach, and they must also have at least two yeais' successful experience as high- 
school teachers or acceptable experience as college teachers. 

(6) Subjects and hours. — ^Each instructor shall teach not more than two subjects in 
the college division, and shall not teach more than one 5-period dass in the high school, 
^n^en, in the opinion of the committee, the college enrollment warrants, he shall give 
his full time to college teaching. The total amount of his classroom work shall be not 
more than 17 hours. 

(c) The work of the instructor shall show evidence of ability to stimulate and hold 
the interest of his students, so that they shall attain a mastery of and a proper attitude 
of mind toward the subject taught. 

5 . Library and equipment . — Each department shall be provided with books and appa- 
ratus sufficient to carry on its work in a proper manner. The books may be in pi^in 
a city library, if they can be drawn out for students' use imder suitable regulationB. 
For the information of the teacher, to maintain his interest and to keep him in touch 
with the subject, the list of books must include both lar^e reference works and two or 
three periodiceds representing scientific or research activity in the subject. Provision 
must be made for reasonable addition to the library, involving an aTiniial expenditure 
of from $15 to $75 for each study, dei>ending upon the ordinal equipment available 
and the nature of the subject. 

6. Inspection. — ^Eauipment and work of departments in such schools shall be in- 
spected Dy qualified representatives of the corresponding university departments, 
appointed by the committee on the relation of the university to other institutions of 
learning after consultation with the departments. These representatives shall report 
their findings to the committee. 

At the present time five of our high schools have expanded their work to include 
one or two years of college studies, namely, the following: 

Gl(>auet Junior College, Gloquet, Minn. 
Hibbing Junior Ck>llege, Hibbing, Minn. 
Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Minn. 
Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minn. 
Faribault Junior College, Faribault, Minn. 

A number of private schools are also working on this same basis, 
and at the present time the work in the following schools is recog- 
nized:. 

Stanley College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Villa St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 
St. Benedict's College, St. Joseph, Minn. 
St. Johns College, CoUegeville, Mum. 

Two classes of graduates from the Minnesota normal schools are accepted at the 
University of Minnesota: (1) Graduates of the advanced graduate course (two years 
above high-school graduation); (2) graduates of the advanced English or Latin course 
{five years) . The college of education of the University of Minnesota grants 60 credits 
to graduates of class 1 and 42 credits to those in class 2. The college of science, litera- 
ture, and the arts grants 30 credits to students of both dasses, with the provision that 
those in class 2 have the special recommendation of the normal school president and be 
of mature years.^ 

Duluth State Normal School. 
Mankato State Normal School. 
Moorehead State Normal School. 
St. Cloud State Normal School. 
Winona State Normal School. 

» U. S. Bu. of Educ, Bull. 17, 1917. 
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MISSISSIPPL 



Several of the denominational colleges for women are endeavoring 
to be genuine junior colleges. None have been officially accredited to 
date by the University of Mississippi. 

MISSOURL 

The plan of crediting junior colleges in Missouri is in the hands of 
the State university. The following are the conditions for accrediting 
as revised in February, 1918: 

General Regulations for Accrediting. 

The minimum requirements which a junior college must meet in order to be accred- 
ited are as follows: 

1. The requirements for admission to the work of the college must be the equivalent 
of those of the college of arts and science in the University of Missouri. 

High-school subjects which are required for admission are designated in terms of 
* * units. ' ' A unit is the equivalent of a subject pursued five 40-minute periods a week 
for at least 36 weeks, except that in the cases of physical and biological sciences and 
certain other subjects, two or more of the five periods each week must be double periods. 
For these exceptions and further information, see the description of units in annual 
catalogue. 

Fifteen units, the equivalent of a four years' highnschool course, are required for 
entrance to the colleger of arts and science. Three units in English, one unit in mathe- 
matics, and two units in one foreign language are fixed requirements, with exception 
that graduates of secondary schools fully accredited by the University of Missouri are 
admitted without reference to these fixed requirements. The remaining nine units 
may be selected from the following list, in which is indicated the maximum and 
minimum number of units accepted in each subject. 

Units accepted by the University of Missouri. 



Subjects. 



MiniTT iniin. 



English 

A]f^bra (elementary) . . . 

Plane geometry 

Solid geam^try 

Plane trigonometry 

Arithmetic (advanced) i 

Algebra (advanced) i 

History 

American Government. . 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

Ffeooh 

Spanish 

l^nysics 



Chemistry 

Goieral Uofogy. 
Botany. 



Zool(»y 

Physioiogy 

Pliysical geography . 

Agiicultme 

Music. 



Drawing 

Manual training 

Domestic science and art , 

Economics 

Ck>mmercial geography 

Bookkeeping.... 

Stenography and typewriting. 
Teacher-training course 




1 Must be preceded by elementary algebra and plane geometry, 
algebra can not be offered together. 



Advanced arithmetic and advanced 
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For further information , including hat of accredited secondary schools, etc., see 
annual catalogue. 

• 2. If a i»r^arMory school is maintained in connection with tib.« college,, its work 
must be approved by the University of Missouri. 

3. The course of study in the college must be two years in length, and the college 
year 36 weeks. 

4. For graduation from the college, the student must complete satisfactorily 60 
hours of work, which must be the equivalent of that required in the first two years in 
the college of arts and science in the University of Missouri. The specific require- 
knentsare as follows: (a) Six hours of English; (h) five hours of history; (c) ten hours of 
one foreign language; (d) three hours of mathematics or logic; (e) five hours <^ physical 
science (chemistry, physics, astronomy, geology, and geography); (/) five hours of bio- 
logical science (botany, zoology). 

These requirements may be waived on the following ccmditions: If the student 
presents three units for entrance in the requirement (b) or (rf), or two units in the 
requirement {e) or (/), he will be excused from that requirement. If the student 
presents three units for entrance in one foreign language, he will be excused from 
five hours of the requirement (c), and if the student is prepared to enter the second 
course in a foreign language, he may fulfill the requirement by taking, in addition 
to this second course, five hours of another foreign language. Such exemptions do 
not excuse the student from the requirement of a total of 60 hours for graduation. 

By an hour is meant a 60-minute period of class work, or a 120-minute period c^ 
laboratory work (exclusive of preparatory instruction and study, work upon note- 
books that can be done outside of laboratory, etc.) each week for one semester. 

5. Students shall not be permitted to carry for credit wcHrk amounting to more than 
16 hours a week. 

6. There must be a sufficient number of teachers to conduct the work without 
crowding the classes, or without assigning to individual teachers an excessive amount 
or variety of work. 

7. All college teachers should have had training equivalent to four years* work in 
a standard college, and it is desirable* that they should have completed one year's 
graduate work. 

8. There must be a laboratory for physical science and a laboratory for biological 
science, each adequately equipped and sufficiently large to permit easily of indi- 
vidual work upon the part of the students. 

9. There must be an adequate library equipment. 

10. The college must give satisfactory instruction in the work specified in the fourth 
requirement, and in addition must give satisfactory instruction in other courses which 
the student may take in completing the conditions for graduation. 

The foflowing institutions have be^ recognized as accredited 
junior colleges by the University of Missouri: 



Central College for Women, Lexington. 
Christian College, Columbia. 
Cottey College, Nevada. 
Hardin College, Mexico. 
Howard-Bayne College, Fayette. 
Kansas City Junior College. 
Lindenwood College for Women, St. 
Charles. 



Palmer College, Albany. 

Pritchett College, Glasgow. 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Jos^h. 

Stephens College, Columbia, 

Synodical College, Fulton. 

The Principia, St. Louis. 

William Woods College, Fulton. 
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MONTANA. 

The State Legislature of Montana recently killed a bill providing 
for junior-college work. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Two colleges in North Carolina offer two years each of college 
grade work — ^Weaver College, at Weaverville, and St. Mary's Col- 
lege, at Raleigh. Students completing the work at either of these 
institutions are given advanced credit by the University of North 
Carolina, but not full standing. Those entering the bachelor of arts 
course are required to make good any deficiencies in their work as 
compared with that of the first two years of the university. Those 
entering the bachelor of science (all technical) courses are required 
to spend not less than three years at the university in addition to 
the two years in the junior college. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

There are no so-called junior colleges in the State, but recognition 
and credit are given for work done by several State schools of a char- 
j acter equivalent to that of the junior college. The State university 
has made the following arrangements: 

Students entering from the State Science School at Wahpeton receive credit for 
admission and advanced credit up to two years of college work on certificate. 

Students entering from the State Normal and Industrial School at EUendale and the 
School of Forestry at Bottineau receive the same credit as students entering from the 
State school at Wahpeton. 

Students entering from the State normal schools at Valley City, Minot, and May- 
vllle, and other normals of equal rank, are granted advanced standing as follows: 
(1) Graduates from the one-year professional course who ai'e also graduates of first- 
class high schools are granted 30 semester hours of advanced standing. Graduates 
from the two-year professional course who are also graduates of first-class high schools 
are granted 60 hours of advanced standing. In either case students must fulfill our 
requirements for admission and offer subjects for advanced standing that are in har- 
mony with the group requirements for graduation. (2) Students who are not high- 
school graduates but have completed the regular four-year or five-year normal course 
are given 15 and 45 credits, respectively. 

Students entering from Fargo Collie, at Fargo, and Jamestown College, at James- 
town, are allowed credit for admission and also for advanced standing by certificate, 
their credits being accepted at full value. 

NEBRASKA. 

There are no institutioiis in the State which are designated junior colleges. There 
are, however, certain schools doing two years of collegiate work which are inspected 
and approved on the same basis as the colleges, and whose graduates are also given 
f the advantage of certification by the department of public instruction.* 

Chadron State Normal School. j Kearney State Normal School. 

Fremont College, Fremont. I Wayne State Normal School. 

1 U. S. Bu. of Educ. Bui. 17, 1917. 
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orao. 

The State Department of Public Instruction of Ohio reports that 
there has been no official action taken by that State with reference 
to junior colleges. It adds, however, that the Ohio Mechanics Insti- 
tute at Cincinnati has definitely taken the rank of a junior college 
and that Rio Grande College and Franklin and Ashland College have 
been advised to do the same. Ohio State University is reported as 
favoring the junior-college idea. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The normal schools and one collegiate institution of the State are recognized as 
junior colleges. Their graduates are given credit in the University of Oklahoma 
for such work of the freshman and sophomore years as they have completed. The 
recognition of these schools and the method of admitting their etadents to the 
iiniversity correspond to the practice in the case of the colleges.* 

Central State Normal School, Edmond. 

Colored Agricultiu^ and Normal University, Langston. 

East Central State Normal School, Ada. 

Northeastern State Normal School, Tahlequah. 

Northwestern State Normal School, Alva. 

Southeastern State Normal School, Durant. 

Southwestern State Normal School, Weatherford. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

No official action. ,Two institutions in the State rate themselves 
as junior colleges: 

Wessington Springs Junior College. . ' 

All Saints High School, Sioux Falls. 

TEXAS. 

The State Legislature of Texas has recognized the junior colleges 
of that State in the following enactment: 

A person who has satisfactorily completed four full courses in the collie of art? 
and one full course in the department of education of the University of Texas or in 
any collie or university, or in any junior college in Texas ranked as first class by 
the State superintendent of public instniction upon the recommendation of the 
State board of examiners, shall, upon presentation of satisfactory evidence of having 
done the required work, be entitled to receive from the State department of educa- 
tion, a State first-grade certificate valid until the fourth anniversary of the Slst day 
of August of the calendar year in which the certificate was issued, unless canceled 
by lawful authority. 

Any school applying for approval under the provisions of this act shall pay a fee 
of $25, £aid each applicant for teacher's certificate on college credentials shall pay a 
fee of $1, to cover the expenses of inspection and standardization of approved colleges. 

It shall be the duty of the State superintendent of public instruction to appoint a 
suitable person or persons of recognized college standing, who shall make a thorough 
inspection of the equipment and standards of instniction maintained in each school 

— ^— ^■^M^».^— — ■ WMMl ■■!■■■■ ■ »■■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■— I I ■■■ MMWI I 11 ■ Mill ■ ..^^l^^— — ^—M — I^^M^^^^— — ^M^^^^^^^^^H^^— ^i^B^— ^B^^^^— ^— ^ 

1 U. S. Bu. of Educ, Bui. 17, ldl7. 
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applying for approval under this act, and who shall make a detailed report to the 
State board of examiners for their consideration before any recommendation is made 
to the State superintendent of public instruction for his approval. 
. The State superintendent shall have each school receiving the benefits of tliis act 
thoroughly inspected from year to year as to its standards and facilities of instruction, 
and he shall have authority to suspend any school from the benefits of this act n^hich. 
fails for any reason to maintain the approved standards of classification. 

The State department of education has adopted the following, 
minimum requirements for a junior college of the first class: 

1. ^^triction as to name. — It is preferred that the word "junior" be prefixed by 
an institution when applying to itself the term "college" and that the work of the 
collie be restricted as hereinafter defined. 

2. Scope of wofh, — A junior college shall be an institution that does two years of 
college work that shall correspond to the first two years of the standard college. 

3. Entrance reqairemenis. — The requirements for admission to the junior collie 
classes must correspond with the present requirements to the standard college. The 
junior college records must sliow how all entrance units have been absolved. 

4. Limitation, — ^No junior college shall confer any baccalaureate degree. A junior 
diploma may be awarded. 

5. Requirements for graduation, — For graduation from a junior college a student 
must complete satisfactorily 30 year-hours or 60 semester-Tiours of work equivalent 
to that given in the freshman and sophomore years of the standard college. During 
each year the student may not complete, as a nile, more than one-half of the work 
required for graduation, except when satisfying entrance requirements. 

6. Requirements for teacher^ s certificate, — One course, or year's work, in each of the 
following subjects: English, history, mathematics, education, science or a foreign 
language. 

7. The preparatorff school, — If a preparatory school is maintained in connection 
with the institution, its work must correspond, in so far as it extends, to that of the 
standard high schof»l, and must he approved by the State department of education. 
When students are passed from the preparatory school to the junior-college classes, 
the records must show when, where, and how every unit of work necessary to satisfy 
entrance requirements has been absolved. These entrance units can be absolved 
only by work done in a recognized high school, by work in the preparatory school, 
or by exandnation. If entrance units are absolve by examination, copies of exam- 
ination questions, together with examination papers submitted by applicant, must be 
made part of the records of the college, subject to inspection by the department of 
education. 

8. Number of departments. — At least h^e departments, in each of which are offered 
two years of standard college work, must be maintained. Four of these departments 
must be English, history, mathematics, and education. The other may be selected 
from the following subjects: Science, Latin, a modem language. 

9. Organization of departments, — ^The faculty must consist of not fewer than five 
professors who are heads of departments. It will sometimes be necessary for a 
professor to teach subjects in more than one department. All the work offered in 
one department, however, must be taught by one professor, unless there is more 
work in this department than he can satisfactorily do. 

10. Training of the faculty, — ^All teachers in junior collies mui^ be graduates of 
standard colleges or be teachers of proved teaching ability'. At least half of the 
heads of departments must have had a year's work in some standard college in 
advance of the bachelor's degree. • 

11. Number of classroom hours per teacher, — No teacher should be required to do 
more than 20 hours per week of classroom work. 
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12. Txiboratories, — If courses are ofiered in Boience, there should be laboratory 
equipment Buffioient for students to make all experiments outlined in all such 
courses oSered by the college. 

13. Librarif, — ^The library should contain at least 2,000 carefully selected volumes. 

14. Material eqiiipmerU. — ^The location and construction of the buildings, and 
lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the laboratories, corridors, 
closets, water supply, school fiuniture, apparatus, and methods of cleaning shall be 
such as to insure hygienic conditions for both students and teachers. 

15. Support. — ^The financial support must be adequate to meet the expenses of the 
institution. 

16. Salanes.— 'The matter of salary is fundamental and is one of the crit^i^ by 
which the. quality of instruction may be determined. 

17. Number of students in classes. — ^The number of students in recitation sections 
should be limited to 30. Laboratory sections should be smaller. If larger classes 
are permitted by the president, it will seriously impair the standing of tlie college. 

18. General statement concerning cwrriculum and spirit of administratian.—The 
character of the curricidum, the efficiency of instruction, the scientific spirit, and 
the standard of work shall be factors in determining the standing of the institution. 

19. Standing vnth other educatioruil institutions. — All courses offered by the junior 
college should be given in such way that full credit will be given for them in standard 
colleges. If these courses are based on textbooks, coUege texts must be \ised. 

Under these requirements the following institutions have been 
recognized as junior colleges: 

Institutions in Texas recognized as junior colleges by the State department of edttcation. 



Tustitution. 


Location. 


President. 


• 
Ahilonft Christiftn rollftcrfl. . 


Abilene 


J. P. Sewell. 


Alexwx''«'f5«lk»«, - 


Jacksanville 


W. K. Stnther. 


Burleson Colleee 


Greraiville 


B. £. Masters. 


Clarendon Colleee 


Clarendon 


G. 8. Slover. 


Midland College 


Mi'ilan'? ............ 


F. O. Jones. 


llfAridiATi jHninr r.ollftire 


Meridian 


G. F. Winfield. 


Our Lady of the Lake College 


Rim Antonio 


Rev. H. A. Canstantinean. 


iCorth TexAiS FflTnale College , , , , 


Bhernian .-..-r 


J. O. Leath. 


"Weslev CoUeee 


Greenville 


8. E. Green. 


(''tamford Junior College- ,., ^ ,,.,.,,.,-,,^„ 


fU-Amfnrd .,,,.,. 


J. W. Hunt. 


fThe Colleee of MarshaU 


Marshall ...T.T-r 


H. E. Watter. 


Tho'P flpnnff ^b^stJa'l r.oll«re ,. .--,-.. 


Thorp Sprine 


C. R. Nichol. 


Wftviftna ■Rftptist Collflfffl . - , ^ . , . - . ^ , - . - 


Plainview 


H. E. L. Fanner. 


"Westminster Collie 


TftlinfV'^ftTift 


J. C. Williams. 









The coUege section of the State Teachers' Association has adopted 
the following minimiun requirements for a junior college: 

1. It should require not less than 14 standard units for entrance. 

2. It should add thereto two years of college work or fifteen 60-minute hours per 
week of recitations each year. 

3. If courses are offered in science, above the academy, then it should have labo- 
ratory equipment suflScient for all the experiments called for by such courses- 
sufficiency to be measured by the value of the apparatus, which shall be, in chem- 
istry not less than $1,'000, in physics not less than $2,000, in biology not less than 
$1,500. 

4. It should have a library of not fewer than 2,000 volumes bearing specifically 
upon the ST^bjects taught. 

5. It should maintain at least five departments, with a professor exclusively in 
charge of each. In the nature of the case, other teachers would be required. They 
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m^fat be asaiataDit pzoleeaora or instructors in more than one department each. As 
speedily as possible such adioola should go from five to six and seven^ and evei^ 
more, full ^!ofeeBors. The library and laboratories should not lag in constant growth. 

6. No teacher should be required to do more than 25 hours i)er week of classroom 
work. 

7. No- student should be allowed to do more than 15 hours of classroom work per 
week on a basis of 60 year-hourff fen: graduation, 1. e., as a rule the student should be 
allowed only one-fourth of his degree work per year, unless a student is a conditioned 
freshman with only half of his work in advance. A student may take, in addition 
to 15 hours, a given amount of music or other fine arts. 

8. The equipment of the teachers should be approximately equal to that of college 
teachers. 

Under these provisions the following institutions have been classi- 
fied as junior colleges: 

Abilene Christian College, Abilene (no science approved). 

Alexander College, Jacksonville (chemistry only science approved). 

Burleson College, Greenville (chemistry and physics only science approved). 

Clarendon College, Clarendon (chemistry only science approved). 

Decatur Baptist College, Decatur (no science approved). 

Meridian College, Meridian (chemistry only science apjM-oved). 

North Texas Female College, Sherman (no scieiK^e approved). 

St. Mary*s College, Dallas (no science approved), 

Saa Antonio Female College, San Antonio (no science approved). 

Stamford College, Stamford (physics only science approved). 

Texas Military College, Terrell (no science approved). 

Thorp Spring Christian College (no science approved). 

Wesley College, Greenville (chemistry and physics only science approved). 

Westminster College, Tehuacana (no science approved). 

Class B: 

Goodnight Baptist College, Goodnight (no science approved). 

John Tarleton College, Stephwiville (chemistry only science approved). 

Midland College, Midland (no science approved). 

UTAH. 

The State Department of Public Instruction of Utah has appointed 
a special committee to consider the problem of two years of work in 
the normal schools of the State. The tentative standards drawn up 
by this committee are as follows: 

1. The completion of a standard four-year secondary course above the eighth grade 
shall be required for entrance. 

2. The completion of two fuU years of additional work, including adequate train- 
ing in educational subjects, a thorough review of the common branches, and 
practice teaching in a training school shaU be required for graduation. 

3. The number of class hours for the heads of the departments and for students 
e^iall not exceed 20 a week. 

4. A faculty properly qualified shall be provided, consisting entirely of graduates 
of standard colleges; and each head of a department shaU hold at least a master's 
degree from a standard college, or have attained eminent success as a teacher, which, 
success shall be determined by the State board of education. 

5. A well-equipped training school for observation and practice diall be maio- 
tained, such school to cover work in the eight elementaxy grades. 
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6. The library shall consist of at least 5,000 volumes, selected with reference to 
normal school subjects, and exclusive of public ducoments. 

7. The laboratory equipment shall be adequate for all laboratory courses offered. 

VIRGINIA. 

An institution to be registered as a junior college by the State Board of Education 
of Virginia must present satisfactory evidence that it is doing at least the freshman 
and sophomore work of a standard college. The junior college may confer a diploma 
of graduation, but shall not confer any titled degree. 

Daleville College, Daleville. 

Marion College, Marion. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton. . 

Southern College, Petersburg. 

Stonewall Jackson College, Abingdon. 

Sullins College, Bristol. 

Virginia College, Roanoke. 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol. 

Virginia Union University (colored), Richmond. 

The following minimiim requirements for a junior college were 
adopted by the Association of Virginia Colleges, February 23, 1918: 

1. It shoidd require not less than 14 units for entrance to its college department. 

2. College methods and college texts should be used in its college department. 

3. The preparatory department must be approved by proper accrediting agencies. 

4. The course of study in the college must be two years in length, and for gradua- 
tion 60 semester hours of work required. 

5. Students shall not carry for credit, work amounting to more than 16 hours per 
week, except to remove conditions. 

6. It should maintain at least five departments with a specialist at the head of 
each. 

7. All college teachers should have the bachelor's degree from a college of high 
grade, and it is desirable that each should have the equivalent of a year's study in 
his special line. 

8. No teacher shall be required to do more than 20 hours' classroom work per week. 

9. There must be a laboratory for teaching science, adequately equipped for indi- 
vidual work upon the part of students. Minimum suggested: Chemistry, $1,500; 
biology, $1,500; physics, $2,000. 

10. There must be adequate library equipment. Suggestion, 2,000 volumes. 

11. The number of college students should be not less than 10 per cent of the total 
attendance of regular academic students, and in no case fewer than 20. 

12. As far as practicable the collie students should be segr^ated from the pre- 
paratory students. 

13. It shall confer no degrees. 

WASHINGTON. 

The University of Washington has accredited one institution — the 
Forest Ridge Academy, of Seattle, for two years' junior collie 
work. The high school at Everett gives a fifth year in modem 
language, history, biological and physical science, mathematics, and 
English, all of which is accepted by the university as college work. 
Two or three other institutions in the State have asked to be inspected 
with a view of being accredited as junior colleges, but no action has 
been taken as yet. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

The State Board of Regents of West Virginia reports that a school 
code commission is now at work on a revision of the school laws of the 
State which will cover fully the subject of junior colleges. It is 
stated that everything indicates a rapid growth in number and 
importance of such institutions in that State. 

The board of regents of West Virginia University passed in January, 
1918, the following conditions whereby university credit could be 
received for work done in the State normal schools: 

When the students have completed a four-year high-school course, or its equivalent, 
before entering upon the two years of advanced work required for graduation from 
the normal schools, credit not to exceed 12 hours in any one branch, or 27 hours for 
one year's work, or 54 hours in all, will be allowed for work done under the following 
conditions: 

1. Work to be done by teachers who have completed at least one year of graduate 
work, in addition to graduation from a standard college or university. (By order of 
the board, others who have had long experience and acquired efficiency by their 
own efforts may be admitted to this list, even if the above amount of credit work has 
not been done in actual school attendance.) 

2. Work to be done in classes composed entirely of students who have completed a 
standard high-school course or its equivalent. 

3. Work to be advanced work in reality and not additional high-school work. 

4. Textbooks, library, and laboratory facilities to be of such character, kind, and 
amount aa are necessary for work of college grade. Heads of departments at the 
university will always be ready to help and advise in regard to these items. 

5. All work for which college credit is asked is to be certified on sheet separate 
from preparatory work, and to give full information, including time, name of instruc- 
tor, textbook, time devoted to laboratory work, and credit desired. 

6. Credit on certificates to be checked by the university conmiittee on entrance, 
and in case of disagreement it is to be adjusted by the president of the imivendty and 
the principal of the normal school concerned, and, if this is not poesible, by the board 
of r^ents. 

7. Students are not to go to heads of departments or to instructors in regard to 
credit, but must negotiate directly with above-named committee. 

8. Extension work to be treated and estimated in accordance with those specifica- 
tions as to instructors, time, method of doing work, laboratory and library facilities^ 
etc. 

9. Students thus admitted will so arrange their work at the university as to comply 
with major and group requirements of the university. 

All six State normal schools are offering two years of college-grade 
work with a definite understanding as to the amount of credit that 
will be received at the State university. Several private and denomi- 
national institutions offer similar normal work. Two of such institu- 
tions — Davis and Elkins College, of Elkins, and Lewisburg Seminary, 
of Lewisburg — offer two years of academic work of the junior college 
type. The last-named institution is the only one in the State that 
advertises as a junior college. 
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WISCONSIN. 

The State normal schools of Wisconsin are authorized to give a 
two-year college course, for which the State university allows two 
years' credit. Five normal schools are at present offering such a 
course; namely, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, and 
Superior. 

No very pronounced attempt has been made in this State to organ- 
ize junior colleges. 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

The following standards for the accrediting of junior coU^es were 
agreed upon at the 1917 meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

A standard junior college is an institution with a curriculum covering two years 
of collegiate work (at least 60 semester hours, or the equivalent in year, or term, or 
quarter credits) which is based upon and continues or supplements the work of sec- 
ondary instruction as given in an accredited four-year hig^ school. A semester hour is 
defined as one period of classroom work in lecture or recitation extending through not 
less than 50 minutes net or their equivalent per week for a period of 18 weeks, two 
periods of laboratory work being counted as the equivalent of one hour of lecture or ' \ 
recitation. 

1. The minimum scholastic requirements of all teachers of classes in the junior 
college shall be graduation from a college belonging to this association, or an equivalent, 
and in addition graduate work in a university of recognized standing amounting to 
one year. 

2. The junior college shall require for registration as a junior college student the 
completion by the student of at least 14 units of high-school work as defined by this 
association. 

3. The work of the junior college must be organized on a coll^iate as distinguished 
from a high-school basis. 

4. The teaching schedule of instiructors teaching junior college classes shall be 
limited to 22 hours per week; for instructors devoting their whole time to jimior college 
classes 18 hours shall be a maximum; 15 hours is recommended as the maximum. 

5. The limit of the number of students in a recitation or laboratory class in a junior 
college shall be 30. 

6. Students registered in a junior college who are permitted to enroll in regular 
high-school classes shall not be given full junior-college credit for such work, and 
in no case shall the credit thus given exceed two-thirds of the usual high-school credit. 
No junior college will be accredited unless it has a registration of 25 students if it offers 
but a single year, and 50 students if it offers more than a single year. 

7. The junior college shall have library and laboratory facilities sufficient to carry 
on its work the same as it would be carried on the first two years of an accredited 
standard college. 

8. No junior collie will be accredited by this association when maintained in 
connection with a high school or secondary school unless such school is also accredited 
by this association. 
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BOABD OF EDUCATION OF THB MBTHO0I&T EPISCOPAX. CHUBCH SOUTH. 

The following definition of a junior college is published in the 
sixth report of the Commission of Education of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South : 

The junior college is an institution offering two years' work of college grade, c^ at 
least 30 college hours beyond the regular four years of secondary or high-school train- 
ing, but not equipped for a four-year college course leading to the bachelor's degree. 

To be classed as a junior college, an institution, in addition to the entrance require- 
ments named on page 25, must meet the following conditions: 

1. A faculty of not less than six competent teachers, having at least a bachelor's 
degree, exclusive of teachers of art, music, eipcpression, or household arts and sciences. 

2. A library of 1,000 bound volumes selected with reference to college uses and 
exclusive of -Government publications. 

3. A laboratory eqtdpment worth at least $1,000, unless the college is exclusively a 
classical institution. 

4. The academy or preparatory department to be a standard secondary school, 
whose graduate is admitted without examination to the freshman class of the standard 
college. 

5. In the two college years the institution is to do the work usually dcme in the 
freshman and soj^more years of the standard college (see p. 26), so that the junior 
cdl^e graduates may enter without prejudice the junior year of the standard college. 
Each institution should conform as nearly as possible its course of study to the require- 
ments for the freshman and sophomore years of the college with which it is most cloeeiy 
affiliated. 

6. The standard college is to grant 30 hours' college credit or full junior standing, 
and no more, to the graduate of the junior college. 

7. The junior college shall not confer any bachelor's degree. 

In May, 191 7, this hoard puhUshed the following official list of 
Junicn: colleges : 

Alexander Collegiate Institute, Jacksonville, Tex. 
Andrew College, Cuthbert, Ga. 
Blackstone College for Girls, Blackstone, Va. 
Central College for Women, Lexington, Mo. 
Clarendon CoUege, Clarendon^ Tex. 
Davenport College, Lenoir, N. C. 
Hiwassee College, Sweetwater, Tenn. , 

Howard-Payne College, Fayette, Mo. 
Logan College, Russellville, Ky. 
Louisburg College, Louisbuig, N. C.- 
Mansfield College, Mansfield, La. 
Martin College, Pulaski, T^^. 
Marvin College, Fredericktown, Mo. 
Memphis Conference Female Institute, Jackson, Tenn. 
Meridian CoU^e, Meridian, Tex. 
Morris Harvey College, Barboursville, W. Va. 
North Texas College, Sherman, Tex. 
San Antonio College, San Antonio, Tex. 
Scarritt-Morrisville College, MorrisviUe, Mo. 
South Georgia College, McRae, Ga. 
Stamford College, Stamford, Tex. 
Weaver College, Weaverville, N. C. 
Wesley College, Greenville, Tex. 
Young L. G. Harris College, YcMing Harria, Ga. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 80UTHEBN 

STATES. 

The condition upon which junior colleges may become meinbers 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States are as follows: 

• 

1. The college work must be the essential part of the curriculum of any institution 
recognized as a junior college; therefore junior colleges must publish in their annual 
catalogues a classified list of all their students. 

2. If a preparatory department is maintained, its work must be approved by the 
association. 

3. The minimum requirements for admission to the college classes must correspond 
with the present requirements of this associati6n. 

4. For graduation from the junior college the student must complete satisfactorily 
30 year, or 60 semester, hours of work equivalent to that given in the freshman and 
sophomore years of colleges belonging to this association. 

5. No junior college shall confer a degree; a junior college diploma may be awarded. 

6. The nimiber of teachers, their training, the amount of work assigned them, 
the number of college students, the resources and equipment of the junior college 
are vital factors in fixing the standard of an institution and must be considered by 
the executive committee in recommending any institution for membership. On 
these points, therefore, the executive comndttee shall issue recommendations from 
time to time for the purpose of informing institutions seeking membership in the 
association concerning conditions to be met. 

A SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT STANDARDS FOR THE ACCR£a)ITING OF 

JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

None of the above regulations,, so far as we are aware, make the 
claim of being complete and final. For the most part they represent 
the first attempt of the kind that has been made by each of these 
particular accrediting agencies. They have been based upon stand- 
ards which have proven more or less successful when applied to other 
institutions and not upon a thorough knowledge of what the jimior 
college should attempt to accomplish. Many times, also, .they have 
been arranged with reference to more or less local conditions, or, on 
the other hand, some are so vague and general as to be of little 
value to the practical administrator. For these reasons it has been 
thought wise to bring together from all such attempts those points 
upon which there is more or less of an agreement, with the occa- 
sional addition of certain other regulations,*which, though mentioned 
but once or twice, seem to be especially desirable. According to this 
plan the following composite picture of a standard junior coU^e is 

arrived at. 

A Standard Junior College. 

1. Eatablishment. — ^According to the school law of the State of California *' any 
high-school district having an assessed valuation of $3,000,000 or more" may estab- 
lidi a junior college or prescribe junior-college courses of study. Under this law 
the junior college becomes a part of the public-school system of that State, and the 
students enrolled in such courses are counted in figuring the amount of State aid 
which that school should receive, $15 per student. 
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Act 148 of the Michigan State Legislature provides, that the board of education of 
any school district of the State having a population of more than 30,000 p^ple is 
authorized and empowered to offer advanced courses to high-school graduates, such 
course not to embrace more than two years of collegiate work. 

No l^al provision has been made for the establishment of a private junior college, 
but such have been r^a^^iized in several of the States. 

2. General standards. — The following statements may be taken as typical of the 
general specifications that have been laid down relative to standard junior colleges: 

The University of Kansas senate provides that ^'a junior college must do its work 
after the manner of a college and must adopt the aims and ideals of a college. This 
means that the work of the junior college shall be far different from the work of a 
postgraduate course in a high school or academy. '' 

The refutation of the Kansas State Board of Education states emphatically that 
** Instruction in the junior coUege must he of college rank.** 

The State Dei>artment of Education of Texas states that ''the character of the 
curriculum, efficiency of instruction, scientific spirit, and the standard of work shall 
be factors in determining the standing of the institution . ' ' 

3. Material equipment. — (1) Means of support: The University of California has 
published the following significant statement, based upon a number of years of expe- 
rience with jimior coUeges: ''The burden of establishii^ a junior college should not 
be undertaken by a community which lacks either abundant financial resources or 
unity of interest in higher education. Any plan to establish a junior college without 
involving the community in an expense beyond that of the high school is an attempt 
to do the impossible. '* 

The regulations of the University of Kansas senate state that "it is to be noted that 
the maintainance of a junior college wDl involve an expenditure greatly in excess of 
the expenses of an ordinary high school. Before organizing a junior college the com- 
munity should carefully consider its financial ability to maintain such an institution 
without impairing the character of the work in the elementary and secondary schools. * * 

The regulations of the Texas State Department of Education state that the financial 
supxK>rt must be sufficient to meet the expenses of the institution. 

(2) Buildings: The University of Kansas senate provides that either a "sepa- 
rate building or suitable rooms in the high-school )>uilding shall be reserved for 
the exclusive or principal use of the college classes; they must provide suitable 
accommodations in respect to capacity, convenience, efficiency, health, and tasteful 
appearance.'' 

The Texas standards provide that "the location and construction of the buildings, 
the lighting, heating and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the laboratories, 
corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, and methods of cleaning 
shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for both students and teachers. ' ' 

(3) Libraries: There is complete agreement in emphasizing the fact that the library 
of the junior college must be chosen with reference to and be adequate for college 
work. This means that there must be furnished a good supply of books in addition 
to the regular high-school library. The number of volumes that should be provided 
varies in the different regulations from one to five thousand, exclusive of public docu- 
ments. The general consensus of opinion is that there should be at least 2,000 vol- 
umes selected willi special reference to college work. 

Other suggestions seem reasonable: The library should be equipped with a com- 
plete card catalogue and be in charge of a trained librarian. There should be an 
annual appropriation of from $15 to $75 for each subject taught, according to its nature, 
and finally there should be provided a reasonable supply of carefully selected 
periodicals. 

(4) Laboratories: It is agreed also that the laboratories should be adequate and 
available for strictly college work. This means that they should be sufficiently 

117675*»— 19 7 
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Uage a&d well etquipped to provitte t^ opportunity lor tfa« fltodent to perfofm indi- 
ridsaily afi expeomeirtB outlsDed for i^ Buck ctnamem in coilegM. 

EstBBajrtes ae to tiie coot of much «n equxprneai ytay with thewdajects to be tftitg^ 
Those for physics range Irom $1,009 to $2,000, tor cbeBBHtiy ivcni ^00 to $l,dO&, ior 
bdology irooa $500 to $1,S06, «nd for ugtkxkktan, botaDy^ aoA soology about $500 each. 
The University of California suggests that aat additkm to the hd^HKhool eqvipBsrait 
of from $1,500 to $d,000 lor each scuhbcb tmght Ja Booeanry. 

4. AdminiutnOion cf ike cwrtevium. — (1) Scope ctf the work: It is quite geaemlly 
agieed that tte junior coil^e shottld net xttetnpt to offer more than the fint two 
years of the atandard coiaae above and beyand the atanKtard loor-year hig^-sdbod 
course. "PnFwimm is sw aeUi aeg made^ however, lor addHional coicEBeola vocaitk«al 
nature. 

<2) Depaztstents of iBstracthm: PtacticaUy tM. of the standard agiee that tiiere 
should be at least five departmeirts 9i iBstractson. The Mlowii^ Are the Ofoes most 
fr^'y^lieBtly named: Engtii^, faartory, sEiKtfaiemadca, lomga languag e ^ and sdesce. 

i%) BequirementB lor admission: The preaenic(» sen g ii a of opioion ieltet the require- 
ments for admission to the junior college dioaid be ^le aazoe as those for admisBioii 
to the standaid college or nanvefsity as pvasciihed by the varioos acc iedhiag agencies 
tiuroug^oat tiie ooimtry. There is practks^y nrttumwrnB agreement tiuit fltttdeotB 
should not he admitted to foaJor cottage vstil they hare completed net kss thsi 14 
or 15 secondaiy unitB, aas«ich«re gBBerally defined at preae nt . The oaly mseeptseB. 
to this role that has be^ lotind is &e lefuiation id the UaivenBty ol lUinois wherd[>y 
seniors laaxking in the npper one^tfadid el their <^ass ace permitted to enrdfl ki jnniar 
college courses. This regulation has, however, been severely dsticieed in « report 
ef ft special committee appoii^ed by that institi^acHi to investigate the fwaiar oofiege 
sknatkm. 

(4) Requtirements for gradnatsm: Hie staoidaids in legard to seqtdiemeDta lor 
gmdwition aee fahiy imibEm. It is agreed that fiRich sfaouki iachtde flie completion 
oi the first two yean of a standard ocdlege coiarse with 60 to 64 semEe^Krhoam of credit, 
A period of at least one <»- two years in each of the fire departments mentkmed i^ve 
is usually required. For example, the Kansas State Board of £dncataao leqniiee 
three-quarters of two years in history and English sod one or two yearn in Iotc^ii 
language and eeience. The requiremeasfs of the Umvenhy ef MioMFUfi are: Six heara 
ol Kngldsh, five hours of history, ten honrs of one foreign hmgnage, three famns of 
mathematicB or logic, ^v^ heum of physical science, and five honis ol biological 
science. By an hour is meant a 60-minute period of class work, or a 120-ndnnte period 
ol laboratory work, each week for one semiester. 

(5) Recitation periods: The requk^nent that the recitation period should be 60 
and the MMScatory period 120 mamites in length ja geaerally accepted. 

5. FacuU^. — (1) Numbar: There ahoeM be at leairt five heads <rf d^artments devoi- 
ii^ all or nearly aU of their time to cell^^e work. This means that th^re shouki be 
at least one enp^cially j^epared person lor each oi the ftre departeieBti ol inatr^dion 
above nkentkmed. 

(2) Training: AU agzee that an instrBctor m a junior ooUege shoeM have at feast 
a bachelor's degree from a statndard college or imivexsity. All ezce^ one ol the 
accrediting agencies specify at least one year of graduate woric in & standaard umver- 
sity in the subject to be taught. By many the mastCHr'e degree is thoogfat to be an 
essential requirement. In this connection it wiU be worth while to quote from the 
suggestione oiffered by the Univ^sity ol €alil(xada to supplement the -mmimma 
requiiem^ikts given above: *'It k desirable that the junior cotl^pe teacher diouk 
have had some expetienGe in university instruction. And certainly he should net 
be inferior to the university instructor with reference to advanced scholarsfa^. Tfah 
means that he should haive devoted two or three yearn to graduate study in a chosen 
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field, that he should be a epecially trained expert, and should have done work equiva- 
lent to that usually required for a doctor's degree." 

(3) Amount of teaching: All agree that the amount of teaching required of the 
junior college instructor should be limitod. The amount permitted varies from 15 to 
25 hours per week, wilii a majority favoring less than 20. Again we may quote the 
suggestions of the Unzvofaty of Oalifomia as an excell^it ideal. *'He must have 
leisure for reading, reflection, and growth. The hours of instruction should be limited 
to not more than 12 or, at most, 15 per week, not because it is the business of the junior 
collie to foster tesesatck, but because it is the business of the junior collie to get the 
most out of its instructors, to give them opportunity for life and progress, to encourage 
them to preserve a scholarly attitude toward their work.'* 

(4) Salary: The suggestions as to the salary of the junior c(^l^e instructor vary 
from $1,200 to $2,400 a year. California points to the success of those junior colleges 
that have attempted to standardize their salaries at $1,800 to $1 , 900 a year. Wherever 
this subject is mentioned, it is emphasized that an adequate salary is absolutely 
essential to proper instruction. 

6. Students.— (1) Enrollment: The ITnivewity of Illinois requires that there should 
be at least 50 students enrolled in junior oofiege ocwneo. 

The Kansas State Board of Education states that "no junior college shall be organ- 
ized with fewer thui 15 students in the first year or 25 students in the first and second 
years of the college course. When the attendance in the college shall fall below 10 
students in the first year or 15 students in the first and second years for a period of nine 
weeks, such school shall cease to be accredited for college work." 

(2 ) Size of classes: It is thought desirable that classes be limited to 30 for recitation 
purposes. 

(3 ) Separation of claases: The Sjudsm State Board c^ Education provides that there 
shall be, with very few exceptions, a distinct separation between kigh-school and col- 
lie classes. ''In no case ediall students be grouped together if Itiere is a dilSerence 
of more than one year in their classification, and if any college student is enrolled in a 
high-school class the semester hovtm of coU^^ credit allowed shall not be more than 
one-half the number of recitation hours in any semester.'' 

Although this requirement is seldom mentioned, it may be inferred that it is for the 
most part complied with in the strict interpretation of the requirement that only 
high-school graduates shall be permitted to entolQ in junior college courses. 

(4 ) Amount of work: The student should not be allowed to do m<xe than 15 or 16 
hours' of <da8s work per week, two hours of labc^tory work counting the same as one 
hour of recitation. 

7. TJie academy or preparatory school. — ^The requirement of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges states that "no junior collie will be accredited by 
this association when maintained in connection wiHi a high sdiooi or secondary school 
unless such s<^ol is also accredited by t^is association." 

Siaukuiy the State Department of Education of Texas states that ''if a preparatory 
school is maintained in connection with the jjistitution, its work must correi^ond, in 
so far as it extfflids, to that of a standard high school, and must be approved by the 
State Department of Education." 

8. Inspection. — Provision is usually made by each accrediting agency for a special 
committee whose duty it is to frequency XBspectthe work of the junior colleges under 
its jurisdiction. The report of this committee serves as a basis for the continued 
accrediting of each institution. 

9. Limitations. — (1) No junior collie shall confer a baccalaureate degree but may 
award a junior diploma. 

(2) The word "junior" should be prefixed by an institution when applying to itself 
the term ''college." 



Chapter VI. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 



The purpose of this investigfttion was stated in Chapter I, as 
follows: 

1. To make a clear analysis of the forces that have contributed to 
the origin and development of the junior college. 

2. To ascertain the facts in regard to the present status of the 
various types of jimior colleges throughout the United States. 

3. To make a summary of the present attempts at the accreditmg 
of jimior colleges in the various States. 

4. To suggest the possible applications of this information to the 
problems peculiar to the organization and administration of the 
junior college. 

Thie conclusions reached may be simamarized as follows: 

7. Conclusions in regard to the jorces that have contrihuted to the origin 

and development of the junior college. 

s 

1. The idea of a junior college in the form of an extended period 
of secondary education probably comes from Europe. In its present 
form, however, the jimior college is purely an American product. 

2. The University of Michigan was the first institution in this coun- 
try to recognize officially the junior college idea. This was in 1883. 
It remained for President Harper, of the University of Chicago, and 
Dean Lange, of the University of California, to work out almost 
simultaneously a detailed plan for the organization of junior colleges 
as a part of our educational system. Since 1892 these institutions 
have strongly advocated the junior coUege. 

3. Universities have supported the junior college because — 

(a) The very rapid increase in their enrollment has made it diffi- 
cult to provide for the needs of ^he freshman and sophomore classes. 

(6) The need of early preparation for professional courses has 
made it necessary to classify entering students on the basis of their 
future work. 

(c) There is a growing conviction on the part of leading educators 
that there is need of a redistribution of work between the secondary 
school and the university. 

4. The recent tendency of normal schools to become colleges or at 
least to offer college work has given an impetus to the junior college 
movement: 

98 
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(a) Normal school officials claim that they must keep pace with 
the progress of the pubhc school system by providing collegiate 
training for prospective teachers. 

(6) The recent movement toward standardization of aU educa- 
tional institutions has resulted in the beUef that a majority of nor- 
mal schools had best limit the amoimt of collegiate instruction 
offered to two years. 

5. Public high schools in a number of cities have been led to 
extend their course to include the jfirst two years of the college 
course for the following reasons : 

(a) There is a widespread demand upon the part of an intelligent 
public to have the opportunities for securing a higher education 
brought within reach of all. 

(i) There is need of certain vocational and completing courses for 
the large numbers of students who can not or should not go to the 
university. 

(o) Specific local needs in certain cities have residted in the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges. 

(d) The tendency to raise the entrance requirements of profes- 
sional schools to include the first two years of college work. 

(e) The geographical remoteness of some cities from standard 
colleges and universities. 

(f) The fact that a local college is a financial saving to a com- 
mimity. 

6. An increasing number of small denominational colleges have 
become junior colleges. Various factors have contributed to this 
change: 

{a) \nth the progress of the standardization movement it has 
become more and more difficTilt for the college of limited means to 
offer more than two years of college work. 

(fi) Churches have awakened to the folly and danger of estab- 
lishing in each State a large number of colleges, all endeavoring to 
cover the same kind and amount of work. Tte junior college plan 
will eliminate competition in a large measure and make possible a 
closely knit together system of church schools. 

(c) Officials of small colleges are desirous of having their re- 
spective schools become honest institutions by claiming to do only 
that which they can do weU. 

(d) The jtmior coUege assures a place in our idducational system 
for the large number of coUeges for women in the South. 

(e) In some sections of the country the junior college has been 
encouraged as a means of providing additional opportunities for 
teacher training. 
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//. Conchisi&ns m regard to the presetU status of the various types of 

jumor colleges, 

1. The junior college movement has made rapid growth during 
the past 10 years. Sixty-nine junior colleges have been organized 
dince 1907, and more than half of this number since 1915. 

2. There may be distinguished four types of junior colleges: 

(o) The '^junior college'' or ''lower division" of the college of 
liberal arts of the university. TRiis organization is found at present 
in the Universities of Chicago, California, and Washington. 

(6) Normal schools accredited for two years of collie work. 
Such institutions have been officiafly recognized in the following 
States: Arizona, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

{c) The public high school extended to include the first two years 
of college wark. TTie names of 39 such institutions have been re- 
ported. Of this number, 21 are in California. 

{d) The small private college which has limited its woA to two 
years. The names of 93 such colleges have been reported. Of this 
numbOT, 16 are in Texas, 14 in Missouri, 9 in Virginia, and 6 in 
Illinois. 

3. The following facts have been collected in regard to the sources 
of support of the last two type's of junior coU^es: 

{a) The sources of support of the pubHc junior colleges named in 
order of importance are: Taxation, State aid, and tuition. Ttere is 
an increasing tendency to regard these institutions as an integral 
part of the system of public education and hence as objects of pubhc 
support. 

(6) The sources of support of private junior colleges named in 
order of impc«*tance are: Tuition, church budget, endowment, and 
offerings and donations. Fully 75 per cent of the income of these 
institutions comes from sources which can not be cormted as fixed 
and assured. Less than 20 per cent comes from a p«:manent 
endowment. 

4. The following facts concerning the courses of study offered in 
the public and private junior colleges are of interest: 

{a) The traditional freshman and sophomore courses occupy the 
bulk of the curriculum of both types of institutions. 

(6) Private junior colleges adhere more closely to the classical 
oourses than do the public institutions. 

(c) Public junior colleges are offering more and a greater variety 
of vocational or finishing courses than the private institutions. Of 
the work offered by the former, 17 per cent may be considered voca- 
tional, as compared with only 9 per cent of that offered by the latter. 
If the courses in education are omitted, the latter would be reduced 
to 4.5 per cent. 
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(i) Sixty par ceat of the priyate junior colleges reporting offer 
ooorses in edntuttion, as compared with only 16 per cent of the public 
colleges. 

5. A carefiil study of the training, experience^ and work of the 
instructors of the public and private junior ooU^es yields the follow- 
ing significant facts: 

(a) Measured by the academic degrees which they have secured 
and by the amount of graduate work which they have completed, the 
training of the instructors of the junior college studied is greatly 
inferior to the standard maintained by certain colleges and tmiversi- 
ties. It is also inferior to the standards at present agreed upon c^ 
desirable for the junior colleges thonselves. 

(b) The instructors in jxmios colleges have had less teadiing 
exporience than the instructors of freshman and sophomore classes 
in certain standard colleges and univ^:sities« 

(c) Instructors in junior coUegee axe required to carry a heavier 
schedule than are the instructors in certain standard colleges and 
universities. The number of hours devoted exclusively to freshman 
and sophomore classes is, however, approximately the same in all 
classes of institutions considered in this invest^ation. 

(t2) The enrollment in the recitation sections in the junior colleges 
is much less on an average than is that of the first and second year 
classes in the standard colleges and univeriities considered. 

6* The following facts in regard to the enroUm^it of public and 
private junior colleges are significant: 

(a) Each of the 74 junior colleges considered in this investigation 
is operated in connection with an ac^id^ny or a high school. 

(&) The high-school departments oi the public junior colleges have 
an average enrollment of 580 stud^^ts. 

(c) The academies operated in connection with the private junior 
colleges have an average enroUm^it of only 80 students. 

(d) The enrollment in the private junior colleges increased from 
1,771 in 1915 to 2,372 in 1917, or 34 per cent. 

(e) The ^iroUmait in public junior colleges iocreased from 592 to 
1,587, or 168 per cent, during the same period. 

7. The following facts in regard to the graduates of junior colleges 
are especially significant: 

(a) A majority oi the junior colleges grant no degree. A small 
per cent grant the degree or title of '* Associate in Arts." 

(6) The number of graduates from public junior colleges increased 
211 per cent from 1915 to 1917. 

(c) During the same period the number of graduates of private 
jimior colleges increased 21 per ceat. 
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(d) Of the 370 graduates of the public junior ^colleges for this 
period of three years, 73 per cent continued their work in a highOT- 
institution. 

(e) Of the 2,225 graduating from the private junior collies during 
this period, 41 per cent continued their work in higher institutions. 

IIL Conclusions in regard to the various attempts to standardize (he 

junior coUege. 

1. The junior college has been recognized officially, at least in 
specific cases, by the following institutions: The State Universities of 
Arkansas, California, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, and Washington, together with 
Leiand Stanford Universitv. • 

. 2. The State l^slatures of the following States have enacted 
legislation bearing to a greater or less extent on the junior collie 
movement: California, Idaho, Michigan, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

3. The State departments of education, also, of the following 
States have recognized the jimior college: California, Illinois, Kansas, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

4. In addition to the above the following accrediting agencies have 
att^npted to establish desirable standards for junior colleges: The 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Universities, the college section 
of the StatiB Teachers^ Association of Texas, the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges, the board of education of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, and the Association of CoU^es and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

5. The standards that have been established by these various 
acorediting agencies approximate uniformity on the following points: 

(a) The material equipment necessary for college grade work. 
Q>) The scope of the work that should be attempted and the 
requirements for admission and graduation. 

(c) The training to be expected of each instructor and the amount 
of teaching to be reqtiired. 

(d) The amoxmt of work that a student should be permitted to 
carry. 

(e) The relation of the junior college to the high school or academy 
with which it is connected. 

(f) The general standard that instruction in the junior coU^e 
must be of college rank. 

IV. Conclusion in regard to the possible applications of these fa^^is to 

the problems of the junior college. 

1. From the study of the origin and development of the junior 
college we may conclude that it has appeared in response to certain 
fundamental needs, and hence that for the present at least it seems 
assured of a place in our system of education. 
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2. From the study of the present status of the junior college we 
may conclude: 

(a) That if the junior colleges are to justify their attempt to offer 
the first two years of standard collie work they must secure better- 
trained faculties. Fully 50 per cent of the jimior collies studied 
need to raise their standards in this respect. 

(h) That at present the junior colleges, especially the private 
institutions, do not meet the needs of the comparatively large pro- 
portion of their students who do not intend to enter the university 
upon graduation. These institutions should offer more and a greater 
variety of vocational or finishing courses of college grade. 

(c) That public junior colleges should encourage the movement 
which seeks to make them a definite part of the State system of 
public education. 

(d) That private junior colleges should seek to cooperate with each 
other and with the State universities in their respective States to the 
end that a better organized and more economical system of higher 
education may be established. 

(e) That private junior colleges should endeavor to secure perma- 
nent endowment of at least $100,000 for each institution, and they 
should at all times limit the amount of work which they attempt to 
offer to that which can be conducted with a maximum efficiency. 

3. From the study of the various attempts to standardize the junior 
college we may conclude that the following minimum standards 
should be met by any institution attempting to offer the first two 
years of college work: 

(a) Requirement for admission — Graduation from an accredited 
high school or at least 15 units of credit in standard secondary school 
work. 

(jb) Requirement for graduation — At least 60 semester hours of 
collie credit in advance of the 15 units of secondary work. 

(c) Equipment — (1) Library — ^At least 2,000 volumes carefully 
selected with special reference to college work. (2) Laboratories — 
An equipment valued at least at $1,000 to $1,500 for each science 
taught. 

(d) Teachers — (1) Number — ^At least five heads of departments. 
(2) Training — ^At least one year of graduate work in advance of the 
bachelor's degree, with special training in the subject to be taught. 
(3) -Amount of teaching — No more than 20 periods per week (60- 
minute periods). (4) Character of instruction — ^Must in all cases be 
strictly of college grade. 

(e) The high school or academy operated in connection with the 
junior college must be fully accredited. 

if) Limitations — (1) The institution must prefix the term "junior'' 
when applying to itself the name ''college.'' (2) No junior college 
should confer a baccalaureate degree. 
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Appendix A.— QXJESTIONNAIEE TO JXJNIOE COLLEGES, WITH 

LIST OP IHSTITXJTIOHS. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

Washington. 
Dear Sir: The increase in the number of junior colleges during the past five years 
and the very great significance of this type of institution to the future of American 
higher education make it important that a record of the present state of the junior- 
college movement be had. The Bureau of Education has requested Mr. F. M. 
McDowell, of the Sta.te University of Iowa, to study and report on the junior college. 
To facilitate this study I take the liberty of sending you the inclosed list of questions, 
with the request that you answer them as carefully as possible and return your reply 
to this office at your earliest convenience. Flease^send also a copy of your latest 
catalogue or course of study. 
Yours, sincerely, 

P. P. Claxton, 

Commissioner. 



JUNIOR COULEGES. 

Name of Institution ; location ; 

1. Kind of institution: Public ; private ; for men ; for women ........; 

coeducational 

Approximate amount 

2. Sources of support: received from eack 

State aid $ 

Taxation 

Tuition 

Endowment 

Church budget 

Offerings and donations , 

Hiscellancous 

3. When did your institution become a junior college? Year , Ho ; or when was a 

junior-coUege department established at your institution? Year , Mo 

4. When was your institution accredited as qualified to give work of a standard college grade? 

Year , Mo. 

5. By what organization was it so accredited? 

6. What credit (in semester hours) do your graduates receive at the State university cf your State? 

semester hours. 

7. How many semester hours of credit are required for graduation from your junior college? 

8. Does your institution grant a degree? If so, what? 

9. Number graduated from your junior college in 1915 ; 1916 ; 

1917 

10. Number who have continued their college work in a higher institution cf students graduated in 

1915 ; 1916 ; 1917 

106 
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11. Enrollment for the ^ast three years: 



In high school qr academy • 

College freshmen 

College sophomores 



1914-15 



1915-16 



1916-ir 



Note. — By "college freshman" is meant a student who has presented at least 14 units of high-s(dio(d 
credits for entrance and has less than 30 semester hours of credit in college. A sophomore is one 
who has more than 30 and less than 60 hours of collie credit. 

12. How many classes or recitation sections are offered in your junior college? 

Number of these which have enrolled— 

Less than 5 students 

From 5 to 9 students 

From 10 to 14 students 

From 15 to 19 students 

From 20 to 21 students 

Fiom 25 to 29 students 

More than 30 students. 

iforo than 50 students 

13. What were your reasons for organizing a junior college? 

(Check the controlling reasons and underscore those that were especially important.) 

GeogiKptanX remoteness from a standard college ot university. 

Financial difficulty in maintaining a four-year course. 

Desire of parents to keep children at home. 

Desire of students for college work near home. 

Desire to secure segregation of the sexes. 

To provide opportunities for higher education under church control. 

To provide vocational training more advanced than high-school work. 

To provide additional opportunities for teacher training. 

To meet the entrance requirements of professional schools. 

To provide a completion school for those who can not go further. 

To meet spedfic local needs. 

Note: The above suggestions were offered in the hope of making it easier to answer this question. 
An extended discussion of your reasons will be greatly appreciated. Use the space below or append 
another sheet. 

14. WiU you lirtdly furnish the following informaiion concerning each in8trv4:tor in your junior collegtT 



bistructors. 


• 

Degrees: 

When 

and 

where 

received? 


Number of 
semesters i 
of graduate 

work in 
advance of 
the stand- 
ard A. B. 
degree? 


Subjects 
taught? 
(Abbrevi- 
ate as 
follows: 
Alg., 
Qeom., 
Trig., 
Rhet., 
Am. Hist.) 
Eur. Hist., 
Ger., Fr., 
etc. 


Number 

of years 

taught 

up to the 

present 

year? 


Number of 

recitation 

periods 

taught 

per week 

during 

present 

year? 


Number 

of these 

periods 

in the 

junior 

college? 


Length 
of periods? 


Instructor A 
















Instructor B 
















Instructor C 
















Instructor D .... I . 
















Instructor £ 
















Instructor F . . 
















Instructor G 

















































































































1 Summer session of six weeks counts one-half semester. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES IN UNITED STATES TO WHICH QUESTIONNAIKES 

WERE SENT. 



California: 

Fresno Junior Ck)Ilege, Frssno. 

Imperial Junior Colkge, Imperial. 

BakeisflBld Junior College, Bakeisfield. 

Aeusa Junior C/ollege, Axusa. 

Long Beach Junior Collego, Long Beach. 

Hollywood Junior College, Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles City Junior College, Los Angeles. 

San Fernando Junior CoUege, San Fernando. 

Pasadena Junior College. Pasadena. 

Fullerton Junior College. Fullerton. 

Orange Junior Collego, Orange. 

Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana. 

Auburn Junior College, Auburn. 

San Diego Junior CoUege, Saa Diego. 

Santa Barbara Junior C<dlege, Santa BarbMa. 

Yreka Junior C<^ege. Yrska. 

Pomona Junior College. Pomona. 

Riverside Junior College. Riverside. 

Sacramento Janior College. Sacramento. 

Palo Alto Juziior College, Palo Alto. 
Georgia: 

Andrew College. Cuthbert. 

South Georgia College, McRae. 

Young L. G. Harris College, Young Hands. 
Illinois: 

Blackburn College, Carlinville. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute. Peoria. 

Ferry Hall, Lake Forest. 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet. 

Frances Shimer School, Mount Car^lL 

Lane Junior College. Chicago. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

Loyola Unireraity, Chicago. 

Mmiticeno Seminary. Godfrey. 

Seun Junior College, Chicago. 
Indiana: 

Goshen Junior College, Gosheo. 

Iowa: 

Graceland College, Lamoni. 
Kentucky: 

Hamilton College, I^xington. 

Logan CoUege, Russellville. 

Kentucky College for Women, Danvlllo. 

Margaret College, Versailles. 

MillersburgO^ll^, MiUersborg. 
Louisiana: 

Mansfield College, Mansfield. 
Michigan: 

Grand Rafrfds Junior College, Grand Bapids. 

Detroit Junior College, Detroit. 

Martinale Normal School, Detroit. 
Minnesota: 

Cloquet High School, Cloquet. 

Rochester High School, Roohestw. 



Minnesota— Continued. 

Stanley College. Minneapolis. 

Hibbing High BtAooh Hlbbing. 

Jacksdn Hlgb School, Jackson. 

Villa St. ScholasUca, Duluih. 
Mississippi: 

All Saints College. VIcksburg. 

Mississippi Synodical College, Holly Springs. 

Rlllman College, Clinton. 
Missouri: 

Central College for Women. Lexington. 

OuisUao CoUege, Cidnmbia. 

Cottey College, Nevada. 

Haidin C^iefte, Meodoo. 

Howttid Payne Coileee, f^yette. 

Kansas City Polytechnic Institute, Kansas 
City. 

Lmdenwood College, 8t. Charies. 

Pafamer C<dlege, Albany. 

Pritohott CoUege, Albany. 
- St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph. 

Stephens College, OolumUa. 

Synodical CoUege, P^ilton. 

The Princcpia, 8t. Louis. 

William Woods College, Fbtfoo. 
Nebraska: 

York College, York. 
North Conriina: 

Davenport CoUega, Lenoir. 

Lottlitlnirg College, Lou l sU ai g. 

Weaver College, WeaTerville. 

'Hiwassee Collego, BvMtwiator. 

Martin College, Pulaski. 

Meo^^his Female CoUege, Jackson. 
Texas: 

Alexander CoUegXate Institute, Jacksonville. 

Clarendon CoUege. Clarendon. 

Meridian CoUege, Meridian. 

North Texas College, Sherman. 

San Antonio College. San Antonio. 

Stamford CoUege, Stamford. 

Wesley CoUege, QreenvUle. 

AbUene Christian College, AbUene. 

Thorp Spring College. Thorp Spring. 

Fairmount College, Faizmoont. 
Virginia: 

Manon CoUege, Marion. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary. Staunton. 

Southern College, Petersburg. 

StonewaU Jackson Institute, Abingdon. 

Virginia College, Roanoke. 

Virginia Interment CoUege. Bristol 
Washington: 

Everett High School, Everett. 
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ADDITIONAL LIST OP INSTITUTIONS TO WHICH JUNIOR COLLEQB 

QUESTIONNAIRES WERE SENT. 



Alaliama: 

ICarlon instttste, liHrtow. 
Arlcansas: 

CSreseent CoHegs, Sirokft SprlngB. 
Oalifomia: 

Miss Head's School, Berkeley. 

Girls' Oollegiate School, Lob ABgetos. 

Polytechnic Junior Oofloge^ Los An g tlw . 

Free Metiiodiflt SemiBsry, Los ABgdes. 

St. Patrick's Seminary, Menio Park. 

St. Anthony's College, Baota Barbar a. 

Santa Monica Junior College, Santa 

Selma Junior College, Sefana. 

Westlake BOiocA for GMb, Westlake. 
Cidorado: 

St. Steidien's School, Colorado Spriagi. 
Connecticut: 

St. Thomas Preparatory Seminary, HartfML 

Pomlret School, Pomfret Center. 

OwmecliBni Lltwary feurtltiito, ^w*>flWi 

Gilbert School, Winsted. 
District of Cohmxbia (WatUogftm): 

Colonial School for Qirls. 

Columbia tTntverslty Bchoal. 

FairmaBt SemtBar^-. 

ymmaculata Owate«gy» 

Miss Madeira's Sebeol. 
Florida: 

Rusktn College, Buskin. 
Georgia: 

Lucy Cobb XnaOlnbe^ Mtwoa. 
Idaho: 

Idaho Technical Institute, Pooatello. 
Illinois: 

Convent of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest. 

St. Mary's Sobeol, Ejxoacvllle. 

St. Bade College, Peru. 
Indiana: • 

Manchester Caaose, NortA Mancteatoe. 

Winona Coilege, Winona. 

St. Joseph's CoOege, CoUegeville. 

Coaoor^a Oolhge, Fert Wa^yna. 
Iowa: 

Highland Park College, Des Moines. 

Humboldt CoOege, Humboldt. 
Kansas: 

Oawego GoUegB, Oswego. 

St. John's Lutheran College, WinfiebL 
Kentucky: 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg. 
Louisiana: 

Straight University (Negro), New Orleail0, 

St. Joseph's Seminary, St. Benedict. 

Centenary College, Shreveport. 
Maryland: 

Boys' Latin School, Baltimore. 

St. Charles College, Catonville. 

St. Joseph's Academy, Emmitsburg. 

St. James School, St. James SchooL 
Massachusetts: 

Academy of Notre Dame, Boston. 

Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 

Groton School, Groton. 

Mount Ida School for Girls, Newton. 

House in the Pines, Norton. 

St. Mark's School, Southboro. 



Michigan: 

Emmanuel MisaiBfry Ooltoge, BerHeii Spctogs. 
Minnesota: 

Faribault High BehooS, Tarlbemlt. 

St. Mary's HaH, Farfbault. 

Park Region Lutiher OollegB, Fergus FbBb. 

Concordia O^ege, St. Paul. 
Missiaslppt: 

Mississippi Synodical CoOege, Holly Springs. 

Belhaven Obllegiate and Industrial Institute, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: 

St. Paul's College, Concordia. 

Grand River College, Gallatin. 

Forest Park College, St. Louis. 

Scarritt-MorrLsville College, Morrisvflle. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, Sti Charles. 

The Prindpia, St. Louis. 

George R. Smith College (Negro), Sedalia. 



Evangelical Lutheran Teachers' Seminary 



New Jersey: 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown. 

Hoosrer School, Pateraon. 
New York: 

St. Agnes Scihool, Albany. 

Padkar Ckdligiatoiiistitirte^ BiooiEljiiB. 

fioliy Angels CaB^giate Institute, BuAado. 

Bennett School for Girls, MiUbrook. 

Comstoek Scho<d, New York. 

Glen Eden Bemkntfy , Fooghkaepsie. 

Wagnat Manorial Lnthwan OJlege, Rochester. 
North Carolina: 

Littleton College, Littleton. 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro. 
Ohio: 

Urbaaa UniTersi^y Sdhoal, Ucbana. 
CNdaboma: 

ftkWwma Holtnoss College, Bethany. 



Columbia Junior College, Milton. 
Pennsylvania: 

Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn. 

Baadhwvod S^nei, Jenkintown. 

St. Francis College, Loretto. 

St. Mary's College, North East. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, Philadelphia. 

Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia. 

Friends' Select School, Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill Seminary, Reading. 

St. Thomas College, Scranton. 
Rhode Island: 

St. George's School, Newport. 
South Carolina: 

Anderson College, Anderson. 

Claflin University (Negro), Orangeburg. 
Tennessee: 

Columbia Institute, Columbia. 

MUligan College, MiUigan. 

Nashville College for Young Ladies, Nashville, 

Ward-Belmont School, Nashville. 

Ruskin Cave College, Ruskin. 

Murphy College, Sevierville. 

Lanevllle College, Trenton. 
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Texas: 

Ck>llege of Marshall, Marshall. 

Decatur Baptist CoU^ie, Decatur. 

John Tarleton College, Stephenville. 

Midland College, Midland. 

St. Mary's College, Dallas. 

Texas Military College, Terrill. 

Tillotson College (Negro), Austin. 

Wesley College, Greenville. 

Westminster College, Tehuacana. 

Wiley University (Negro), Marshall. 

Texas Presbyterian College, Millord. 

San Antonio Female College, San Antonio. 

Carr-Burdette (Allege, Sherman. 
Vermont: 

Derby Academy, Derby. 
Virginia: 

Averett College, Danville. 

Daleville College, Daleville. 



Virginian-Continued. 

Episcopal High School, Alexandria. 

McGulre's University School, Richmond. 

Stuart Hall, Staunton. 

Fort Loudoun Seminary, Winchester. 

Sullins College, Bristol. 

Vii^nia Union University (colored), lUdi- 
mond. 
Washington: 

Columbia Lutheran (Allege, Everett. 

Spokane (College, Spokane. 

Walla Walla College, College Place. 
West Virginia: 

Salem College, Salem. 
Wisconsin; 

Ck>ncordia College, Milwaukee. 

St. Lawrence College, Mount Calvary. 

8t. Mary's College and Academy, Praiiie do 
Chien. 



Appendix B.— QXJESTIONNAIBE TO STATE XJKIVEBSITIES. 

Substation of TJ. S. Bureau op Education, 

University op Iowa, 

lotoa City, Iowa, 
With the approval of the Cominiasioner of Education, the subfltation of the Bureaa 
of £)ducation at the University of Iowa is undertaking a study of the present status 
of the junior college movement in the United States. 

By junior college is meant any institution, public or private, which is offering one 
or two years of standard college work above a four-year high-school course. Will 
you kindly aid us by filling the following blank and retimilng it to us at your earliest 
convenience? Please use inclosed peniJty envelope for reply. 
Sincerely yours, 

Wm. F. Russell, 

S pedal CoUahorator, Director of Substation. 

• 

1. Has your institution given official recognition to any so-called junior colleges in your State?., 

(If so, will you kindly send us a copy of the terms and standards of accrediting junior colleges,^tli 
a list of such accredited junior colleges. ) 

2. Does your institution grant advanced credit to students who have taken postgraduate work in lii^ 

schools? *. 



3. If so, under what conditions? 

Additional information regarding the junior college movement in your State will be appreciated. 



(Signature and title) 



(Address) 
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Appendix C— QUSSTIOVNAIEE TO STATE DBPAETMENTS OF 

EDUCATION. 

Substation of U. S. Bureau of Education, 

University of Iowa, 

lotva City J Iowa. 

Dear Sir: With the approval of the Oommifiaioner of Education, the substation of 
the Bureau of Education at the University of Iowa is undertaking a study of the 
present status of the junior college movement in the United States. 

WiQ you please tell me what ofScial action has been taken in your State with refer- 
ence to '^ junior colleges, " that is, institutions, public or private, which offer co^e or 
two years of standard college work above the four-year high-school course? 

If you have '^accredited " any such institutions, kindly send me a copy of the terms 
and standards of accrediting, and a list of Institutions so accredited. 

If any l^slatibn has been enacted oh this subject please send me two copies of each 
law. 

I shall be glad to receive any additional information you can give me relating to 
the matter, and will appreciate your assistance. A return penalty envelope and mail- 
ing Blips are inclosed for your reply. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Wm. F. Russell, 

Special Collaboratofy Director oj Substation. 



Appendix D.— QUESTIONNAIEE TO STATE XJNIVESSITT OF 

IOWA. 

State University of Iowa, 

College of Education. 
To the Members oJ the University Faculty: 

Under the direction of the College of Education and with the approval and coop^ 
oration of the dean of the college of liberal arts, I am undertaking a study of the junior 
colleges in the United States. 

It is desirable as a basis of comparison that data be secured regarding the prepara- 
tion and training of those who instruct first and second year students in some of our 
standard colleges and universities. To this end will you kindly aid us by filling 
out the following blank and returning it to me at your earliest convenience? 
Most respectfully yours, 

F. M. McDowell. 
Name of instructor 

1. CoU^e or department 

2. Title: Professor. 

Associate Professor. 
Assistant Professor. 
Instructor. 
Assistant Instructor. 
(Check the title that applies in your case.) 

3. Degrees When and where received... 

4. Number of semesters of graduate work. 

(Six weeks summer session equal to one-half semester. ) 

5. Number of years taught up to the present year 

Schedule first semester this academic year 

1. Number of recitation periods per week 

2. Len^ of periods 

3. Number of these periods in classes in which freshmen and sophomore students are enrolled 

1 Total enrollment in e2ich recitation section taught , , ...: , » 

............. ............. 

S. How many of t^ recitation sections taught are composed entirely of freshmen and sophomore students 7 

117675**— 19 8 
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Appttiix S.— «inB8TI0V¥Al£S TO ILUVOIS AM7> MUTVSSOTA 
XJNIVESSITIES, AND COX, COXXELL, AND GXINNELL COL- 
LEGES. 

Substation of U. S. Bureau op Education, 

University op Iowa, 

loym CUpf lowtt. 
To the Members oj the FacuUy: 

With the approval of the CommiaBioiier ol Education, the substation of the Bureau 
ol EducatioiL at the Uzdversity of Iowa is undertaking a study of the present status 
of the junior colh^ movement in the United States. 

As a basis of ccunpaiiaon it is desirable that data be obtained regarding the prepa- 
latiofi azMl training of those who instruct first and second year students in standard 
colleges and universities. To this eod will you kindly answer the following qves- 
tioDS and return this sheet to me at your earliest convenience? You may use the 
inclosed franked envelope for reply. 
Sincerely, yours> 

Wm. F. Bussell, 
Special Collahoratory Director oJ Substation. 

1. Degrees received When and where received 

2. Numbar of Mmesten of graduate work which you have done 

(Six weeks s(UBm«r sestion Miual to oiii»4]aif««iiMiter. ) 

3. Number of years taught up to present year 

4. Number of recitation periods taught per week4ariBg tbe present year 

5. Length of each period 

S. number of these i>eriod3 per week devoted to clasMs is whick frtahment end sophomores ai^earoUed 



7. Total enrollment in e::ich recitation section in which freshmen and sophomores are enrolled 



8. Tota I number of freshmen and sophomores enrolled in each of these sections 

(Signature and title.) (AddKss.) 



Appendix F.— GBADXTATE WORK OF KEMBEES OF THE 

FAGXJLTIES. 

Distribution of instrv^ctors according to number of semesters of graduate work. 



Ot 469 Instructors of 60 junior colleges. 


Of 60 instructors of freshman and sophomore classes 
of University of Iowa. 


Number of semesters: 

0- 1.9 


Frequency. 

1»2 

158 

66 

33 

13 


Number of semesters: 

0- 1.9 


Fre<|iMBC7. 
2 


2-3.9 

4-5.9 

6- 7.9 

8- 9.9 


2-3.9.. 
4- 6.9.. 
6- 7.9.. 

10-11.9.. 
14-15.9.. 

5.O.. 
7.1.. 
8.8.. 
l.&. 




11 

17 

... 16 


12-13.9 


5 


.. 5 




469 
, - ^ , , , , First auartflfl. 


1 


1.2 




59 

... First quartfle. 

...Median. 

. . . Third quartfle. 


2.5 

4.1 


Median. 

Third qnartile. 


1.7 


Marti dAViAtian. 


...Meandevistioi. 









- I 
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IHstriiuiionofinttrueiora aeeardin§ Uy num^ of semeHerB of graduaU work — Contd. 



Of 82 instructors of lireshman and sophomore olassM 
•f Uni^rarsity of Dliaoi». 


Of 57 instructors of fireshman and sopliomore classes 
of University of Minnesota. 


yvmber of semesters: 

0~ 1.9..- 


_. 1 


, Nottber of semesters: 

0- 1.9 


Fraquentjr 
1 


2-3.9.. 


••«••«««««««« •« 


13 

U 

33 

19 


2-3.9 


,..,. 1 


4-5.9.. 


4-5.9 


, 9 


6-7.9.. 
8- 9-9-. 


6-7.9 

8- 9.9 


29 

11 


10-11.9.. 




__, 4 


10-11.9 


6 


13-13.9.. 
14-15.9.. 

5.1.. 




2 

1 

82 

First quartile. 


6.1 

T.a 


'67 

First quartile. 

U«4ian. 


T.O,. 




....... MettttA 

Third qtiartlle. 

Meacr deviation. 


8.4-.. 
1.8.. 


813. 

1.9. 


Third quartile. 

ICeSB: deviation. 



Of IMnsCmctors of (reslunazi aoed 

of Coe CoUege. 



jB^itftoUttre gfcwses 



Of MkinstcuctoEs of freshman and sopfaooaore classes 
of Cornell College. 



Number of semesters : Frequency. 

1 

1 1 

2 2 

3 1 

4 2 

5 1 

6 4 

7 1 

8 1 

15 

2.3. ^^«^.^.. First quartile. 

4.7 Medha. 

6. 5.......... Third quae tile. 

2. 2 tfean de vlatioB. 



N^nmber of semesters: Frequency. 

1 

t 2 

It. 2 

9 ^ 2 

» 3 

7 1 

8 2 

10 2 

n 1 

16 

2.5 First quartile. 

5.a. i£edian. 

8.&. Third quartile. 

2.1 Mean deviatioa 



Of 26 instructors of freshman and sophomore 
cFasses ef Grlnnell College. 



Number of semesters: Frequency. 

0- 2.9 4 

3-5.9 4 

6- 8,9 12 

9-11.9 4 

12-14.9 2 

26 

4. 8 First quartile. 

7.2 Median. 

8.6. Thijd qpartile. 

2; 3. Mean: deviation. 
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Appendix G.— TEAES OF TEACHIHG EXPEBIEITCE. 

DistribtUion of instructors according to number of years of teaching experience. 



Of 516 instructors of G9 junior oolites. 



Number cf years: 

0- 4 


Frequency. 
164 


5- 9 


188 


10-14 


87 


15-19 


50 


20-24 


47 


25-29 


24 


^30-34 


9 


36-39 


5 


40-44 


2 



516 

3.9 First quartile. 

8.6 Median. 

15. 6 Third quartile. 

4.9 Mean deviation. 



Of 68 instructors 


of the University of Iowa. 


Number of years: 
0-4 V. ...... 


Frequency. 
17 


5- 9 ...I..... 


13 


10-14 


16 


15-19 -..^^ 


13 


20-24.....!..;.. 


4 


25-29 


2 


30-34. 


3 



68 



5.0 First quartile. 

11.2 Median. 

16.9 .• Third quartile. 

6.4 Mean deviation. 



Of 90instru3tors of tho University of Illinois. 


Number of years: 

0- 4 


Frequency. 
.•. 24 


5- 9 


31 


10-14 


17 


15-19 


7 


20-24 


4 


25-29 


5 


30-34 


2 



90 

4.7 First quartile. 

8.4 Median. 

13.7 Third quartile. 

5.6 Mean deviation. 



Of 60 instructors of the University of Minnesota. 



Number of years: 

0- 4 

5-9 

10-14... 



Frequency. 

12 

12 

15 



15-19 12 

20-24 3 

25-29 3 

30-54 3 

60 

6.2 ....First quartile. 

12.0 Median. 

17.5 Third quartile. 

6.3 Mean deviation. 



Of 16 instructors of Coo College. 



Number cf years: 

2 


Frequency. 
1 


3 


2 


6 


', 1 


9 


2 


10 


1 


12 


1 


16 


1 


18 


1 


19 


2 


20 


1 


25 


1 


26 


1 


27 


1 



16 

6.0 '. First quartile. 

16.0 Median. 

20.0 ....Third quartile. 

7. 5 Mean deviation. 



Of 16 instructors of Cornell Cellcgo. 



Number of years: 

4 

5 



Frequency. 

2 

2 



6. 
10. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
20. 
24. 
26. 
40. 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

16 



5.5 First quartile. 

15.0 Median. 

20.5 Third quartile. 

7.5 Mean deviation. 
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JHstnlnUum.of iruttM/ttori according to number of years of teaching experience— Contd, 



Of 26 instructors of Grinnell College. 


Number of years: 

0- 4 


Frequency. 
5 


5- 9 


6 


10-14 


7 


l«i-19 


1 


20-24 


6 


26-29 


1 


6.2 

11.4 

15.4 


26 

^ First quartile. 

ICedinn. 

Third auartile. 


6.3 


Mean deviation. 



Appendix H.— AMOniTT OF TEACHIITG BEQinBED PER WEEK. 

Distribution of instructors according to total number of redtation periods {dods hours) 

teadiing per week. 



Of 522 instructors of 66 Junior colleges. 



Of 518 instructCH's of C6 Junior colleges. 



Number of periods: Frequency. 

0-4 25 

5-9 36 

10-14 140 

15-19 i '.. 212 

20-24 83 

25-29 20 

30-34 6 

522 

12.4 First quartile. 

16.4 Median. 

19.5 * Third quartile. 

4.3 Mean deviation. 



Number of periods: Frequency. 

0- 4 26 

5- 9 -. 220 

10-14 : 120 

15-19 30 

20-24 U 

25-29 2 

518 

5.0 -. First quartile. 

8.0 Median. 

12.7 Third quartile. 

3.6 Mean deviation. 



Of 65 instructors of freehman and sophomore 
classes of the University of Iowa. 



Number of periods: Frequency. 

0-4 7 

5-9 14 

10-14 29 

15-19 14 

20-24 1 

65 

8.3 First quartile. 

12.0. i Median. 

14.7 Third quartile . 

3.5. Mean deviation. 



Of 60 instnictors of freshman and sophomore classes 
of University of Iowa according to recitation 
periods devoted to teacliing first and second year 
classes. 



Number of periods: Frequency. 

0-4 21 

5-9 16 

10-14 17 

15-19 6 

20-24 

60 

3.6 First quartile'. 

7.8 Median. 

12.4 Third quartile. 

4.2 Mean deviatioa 
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ZHMbrikuiion of inUntetarM oeeordm^ f» tomi number &f r€eUaii0n perio<h (cJodb lUmni^ 

teaehinff per weeh — Continued. 



Of 88 instructors of Unfiversity of Illinois. 



Number of hours: Frequency. 

0- 4 4 

5- 9 3» 

10-14 46^ 

16-19 4 

20-24 1 

, 88 

7.3 First qnartile. 

10.1 He<II«ii. 

12.9 Tbird' qoartfle. 

3.1 ICeaaclevlfttiak 



Of 86 iastructocs el Ufliversity of Illinois accordixu; 
to recitation periods devoted to freshman and 
sophoBHMrei ' 



Number of hours: Frequency. 

0- 4 15 

6-9 46 

10-14 23 

16-19 12 

aO-24 

86 

6-.7 First quartHe. 

8.6 Median. 

10.7 Third quartile. 

2.& Mean deviation. 



Of eo instracfors of Unfrersfty of Minnesota. 


Of 58 instructors of University of Mhmesota accord- 
ing to recitation periods devoted to freshman and 
saphoffiore classes. 


Number of hours: 


-FreqHency. 


Number of hours: 


Frequency. 


0-4 


2 


0-4 


11 


5- ft 


18 


5-9 


36 


10-14 


33 


10-14 , 

16-19 : 


9 


15-19 


6 


2 


20-24 


1 

60 


20-24 







m 


58 


8.6 


First quartlfe. 


6.4 


First qjurtile. 


11.5 


Median. 


7.5 


Mediao. 


13.8 


Third quartile. 


9.5 


Third quartile. 


2.8 


Mean deviation. 


2.0 


Mean deviatioiL 



Of 16 instructors of Coe College. 



Number of hours: FreqoBiiey. 

3 1 

II 1 

12 1 

13: 3 

14 3 

15 2 

17 3 

18 1 

20 1 

16 



13,3 First (|uartlle. 

14.6 Median. 

17.3 Third %uartile. 

3 .3 — Mean deviation. 



Of 16 instructors of Coe College according to recita- 
tion periods devoted to fresnman and sophomore 



NoBiber of hoars: 



3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
15. 
16. 



Frequency. 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

16 



6.6... First quartile. 

9.0 Medlaa. 

12.5.. Third quartile. 

4.0 Mea& deviation. 
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Di8tr%bviun$ of tm^rvcfevn aco^rrft ny to total n«mAcr €f rtoUation penod9 {c2odb haura) 

teaching per week — Continued. 



Of 16 instnictois of Cornell CoUege. 



\Jl m IBSUUCCvTS OI xAMUOU V>0116g0 AOOOTQinK TO TOCI> 

tation jperiods devoted to freshman and sopho- 



Numberoflkours: Fiequenfiijr. 

9 -.- 1 

11 2 

12 : 2 

13 : 2 

14 : 1 

15 2 

16 2 

17 1 

18 1 

21 1 

24 1 

16 

12.6 First quartile. 

15.0. Median. 

17.0L Third (|oartile. 

3:7, Mean denriation. 



Number of faours: Frequaocy. 

2 1 

6 6 

8 \ 3 

9 1 

12 2 

16 i 3 

16 

9'5 Fint quartile. 

8.3...r Median. 

12J Third quartile. 

XS Meaadtviation. 



Of 26iiistrafitQf8 oA Giimidl G^lege. 



Of 26 instructors of Orinnell College according to 
fedtatiflm perioda devoted to freshman and 8oplM»- 
more classes. 



Nnmber ef hours: FreqiMiiey. 

0-2.8 .*.-..^ ►►. 

3-5.9 

6- 8.9 4 

9-11.9 8 

12-14.9 7 

16-17.9 6 

18-20.9 1 

26 

9.0 First quartile. 

12.4 Median. 

15.2. Third quartne. 

' 2.8 Mean deviation. 



Number ef hears: Frequency 

0-2.9 

3-6.9 4 

6-8.9 8 

0-11.9 9 

12-14.9 2 

15-17.9 3 

26 

6.9 First quartile. 

9.3 Median. 

11.5 Third quartile. 

2.8 Mean deviation. 
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Appendix I.— ^STUBEVTS IV BECITATIOH SEOTIOSS. 

Diatribution of recitation sections according to number of students enrolled. 



Of 1,648 redtatian sections of 65 junior colleges. 



Of 168 recitation sections of freshman' and sopbomare 
classes of University of Iowa. 



Number of students: Frequency. 

0- 4 291 

5- 244 

10-14 300 

15-19 251 

20-24 202 

25-29 - 134 

30-49 116 

60 plus 10 

1,648 

6.6 First quartile. 

13.1 ...Median. 

21.0 '. Third quartile. 

7.6.. Mean deviation. 



Number of students: Freqneincy. 

0- 4 2 

5- 9 9 

10-14 24 

15-19 » 

20-24 27 

25-29 ..-.^. 19. 

30-34 M 

35-39 13 

40-44 4 

45-49 9 

60-54 9 

65-59 1 

60-150 11 

168 

16.3 Fhst quartile. 

23.4 Median. 

37.0 Third quartile. 

12.6 Mean deviation. 



Of 144 recitation sections of freshman and sophomore 
classes of University of Uhnois. 



Number of students: Frequency. 

0-4 

5-9 5 

10-14 8 

15-19 14 

20-24 44 

25-29 44 

30-34..'. 21 

3^ 4 

40-44 1 

50-80 3 

144 

21.1 First quartile. 

25.1 Median. 

29.2 Third quartile. 

5. 5 Mean deviation. 



Of 119 recitation sections of freshman and sophomore 
classes of University of Minnesota. 



Number of students: Frequency. 

0- 4 2 

5- 9 7 

10-14 9 

15- 19 ..; 16 

20-24 ; 21 

25- 29 22 

30-34 13 

35-39 8 

40- 44 3 

45- 49 1 

50-64 5 

55-182 12 

119 

18.3 First quartfle. 

26.0. Median. 

34.7 Third quartile. 

10. 7 Mean deviation. 
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DistribtUion of recitation sections according to number of students enrolled — Continued. 



Of 48 recitatioii sections of freshman and sophomore 
• classes of CoeCoUoge. 



Nnmber of students: Frequency. 

0- 4 2 

fr- 9 7 

10-14 7 

15-19 9 

20-24... 4 

25-29 4 

30-34 6 

35-39 « 

40-44 1 3 

50 plus 1 

48 

12.1 First quartile. 

19.4 ; Median. 

-33.0 ..Third quartile. 

10.5 Mean deviation. 



Of 33 recitation sections of freshman and sophomort 
students of Cornell College. 



Number of students: Frequency. ^ 

0- 4 : 5 

5- 9 

10-14 3 

15-19 ■: 5 

20-24 10 

25-29 6 

30-34 1 

35-39 2 

40-44 

45-49 

50 plus 2 

33 

15.2 First quartile. 

21.7.... Median. 

26.7 Third quartile. 

8. 6 Mean deTiation. 



Of 57 recitation sections of freshman and sopho- 
more students of Grinnell College. 



Number of students: Frequency. 

0-4 2 

5-9 7 

10-14 , 5 

15-19 3 

20-24 :...., 9 

25-29 10 

30-34 6 

35-39 3 

40-44 3 

45-49 2 

50-54 2 

55-59 2 

60 plus 3 

57 

15. 4 First quartile. 

26.2 Median. 

36.2 Third quartile. 

12.3.., Mean deviation. 
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